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THE GRAVE OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
Although the time and place of the cardinal’s 
death are recorded, viz. that he died in 1550, and 


wis buried in the church of Leicester Abbey, 


yet not a stone exists to mark the spot where his 
repose. 

In the last century I believe Browne Willis, 
ad several other antiquarics, took some pains 
todiscover the exact place of the cardinal’s se- 
palture. Mr. Throsby, in his History of Leices- 
tr Abbey, gives the following details, communi- 
tied to him by the Rev. Mr. Carte, which may 
Mterest the readers of “ N. & Q.” ‘These are his 


“As to the great Cardinal’s sepulchre, the best account 
Which I have met with is from one John Hasloe, whose 
grandfather, Arthur Barefoot, was gardener to the Coun- 
tess of Devonshire, who lived in the abbey before the 
Civil Wars. He tells me that part of the church stood 

what is now a little garden, at the east end of it, in 
the orchard, where his grandfather, with others digging, 

several stone coffins, the cavities of which did not 

lie uppermost, but were inverted over the bodies. That 
one of these was taken up about six feet one inch long, 
four wide, and a foot deep; that it seemed very sound at 
but when it was exposed to the air, it soon moul- 
away; that he observed that all of them had a 
Tund hole about the middle of them, near five inches in 

7 ter, but for what end he could not tell. 

That among them he discovered Cardinal Wolsey’s 
which the countess would not suffer to be stirred, 
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but ordered it to be covered again,” (See Cardinal Wol- 
sey and his Times by Howard. London, 1824, pp. 582-3.) 


This account is incomplete and unsatisfactory, 
because Mr. Hasloe did not mention (it seems) to 
the Rev. Mr. Carte how he knew the grave or the 
coflin to be that in which the illustrious cardinal 
had been buried. 

There is (or has been) a popular tradition in 
Leicester, that there was buried with the cardinal 
a considerable quantity of money: hence many 
attempts have probably been made, at various 
times, to discover the supposed treasure. The 
interment took place in the Lady Chapel, but the 
exact position cannot now be clearly ascertained, 
so that it is almost hopeless to expect that the 
grave will ever be discovered. In his Life, writ- 
ten by his Gentleman Usher, Cavendish, an inter- 
esting account of the funeral is given. I conclude 
with an extract from it: — 

“ After diverse opinions it was thought good he should 
be buried the next day following; for Mr. Kingstone 
would not tarry the return of the poste. And it was 
further thought good that the Mayor of Leicester and his 
Brethern should be sent for, to see him personally dead, 
to avoide false ramours that might happen to say that he 
was still alive. 

“Then was the Mayor and his brethern sent for, and 
in the meantime the body was taken out of the bed where 
he lay deade; who had upon him, next his body, a shirte 
of heare (hair), besides his own shirte, which was of very 
fine holland; which was not known to any of his Ser- 
vaunts being continually about himin his Chamber, saving 
his Ghostly Father; which shirtes were laide in a coffin 

| made for him of bordes, having upon his dead corpse all 
| such ornaments as he was possessed in when be was 
made Bishop and Archbishop—as miter, crosse, ring, 
palle, with other things due to his order and dignity. 
And lying thus all day in his coffin, open and barefaced, 
every man might see him there deade that woulde, even 
as the Mayor, his brethern, and other did. 

“ Lying thus untill foure or five of the clocke at nighte, 
he was carried downe into the Churche with great solem- 
nity by the Abbot, and conducted with much torche 
lighte, and service songe due for such funeralls, And 
being in the Churche, the Corpse was set in our Lady 
Chappell, with diverse tapers of waxe, and diverse poore 
men sitting about the same, holding torches in their 
handes, who watched about the Corpse all nighte, while 
the Canons sang Dirge, and other devout oraisons. And 
about foure of the clocke in the morning, Mr. Kingstone 
and we his Servants came into the Churche, and there 
tarried the executing of diverse ceremonies in such cases 
used about the corpse of a Bishop. Then went they to 
Masse, at which Masse the Abbot and diverse others did 
offer. And that done, they went about to bury the body 
in the middest of the sayd Chappell, where was made for 
him a grave. And by that time that he was buried, and 
all ceremonies ended, it was six of the clocke in the morn- 
ing,” &e. (“Cardinal Wolsey’s Life by Cavendish,” p. 
546, in Wordsworth’s £cclesiastical Biography, vol, i. 
Ed. London, 1818.) 

The popular belief that Wolsey was the son of 
a butcher in Ipswich seems to be quite incorrect. 
Cavendish merely states “that he was an honest 
poore man’s sonne of Ipswiche.” Grove says “that 

| Wolsey’s father was in truth a reputable grazier 
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in the town of Ipswich, and not a butcher and 

poor, as many have asserted.” (Hist. of the Life 

and Times of Cardinal Wolsey, vol. i. p. 9, edit. 

London, 1742.) J. Darton. 
Norwich. 


GIL BLAS. 


I propose here to do for the French what they | 


have not yet done for themselves — prove that the 
immortal Gil Blas is their own exclusive and 
rightful property. 

It is well known that Padre Isla and Sejior 
Llorente have asserted that Le Sage had got a 
Spanish romance —by De Solis, Llorente says — 
in manuscript, from which he made his Gil Blas. 
The arguments of Isla are very peer but those of 
Llorente are at least specious. He endeavours to 
show, from the language, the names of persons 
and places, the manners and customs, and the 


errors in names, in chronology, and topography, | 
that the work cannot have been French in its ori- | 


gin, but must have been derived from a Spanish 
source, To all these, however, I think —with the 
= of the last, the argument from topo- 
graphic errors—a sufficient answer has been given 
by Francois de Neufchiteau, the advocate for 
France: while in fact, by allowing the full force 
of this last argument, the French have actually 
surrendered the whole cause. Thus, in the edi- 
tion of Gil Blas, Paris, 1834, in a “Table Ex- 
plicative,” at the end, Llorente’s corrections are 


adopted : ex. gr. “ Rodillas pour Revilla, iii. 11.” | 
For the error could only have arisen, as Llorente | 


says it did, from Le Sage’s not being able to de- 
cipher the proper names in his Spanish manu- 
script. 

I must confess this perplexed me greatly: for 
convinced as I was and am, that if any work is 
decidedly French, it is Gil Blas, such errors 
seemed to be almost inexplicable. At last the 
idea struck me that Le Sage might have written 
with a map of Spain before him. The most likely 


map seemed to be that in Sanson’s Alas, and | 
In this Fortune | 


that I resolved to examine. 
favoured me. ‘There are two editions of that 
Atlas —one in 1674, and another in 1696; which 
last is far more correct, and has the roads marked 
on it which the other has not. It was luckily the 
earlier edition I met with; for the map in it was 
the very one which Le Sage had used, and which 
contains every one of the places mentioned by him, 
placed as he places them, spelt as he spells them; 


with a very few trifling exceptions, evident prin- | 


such as Obisa for Cobisa, and Vil- 
Llorente also dwells on 


ter’s errors: 
lardesa for Villardesaz. 


Almodavar for Almodovar; but it is so in the 
map also. 

I will now examine two or three of Llorente's 
objections, leaving to those who take an interest 
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| in these matters the task of comparing Gil Bias 
| with the map in Sanson. 
In the narrative of Doiia Mencia de Mosquera 

(i. 11), she speaks of her husband's chateau be. 

tween Gajal and Rodillas near Burgos. Noy, 

says Llorente, there are no such places; and Le 
| Sage must have found, in his manuscript, Tarda- 
| jos and Revilla, which lie just where he puts 
those two places. This may be so, but most cer. 
tainly the names in Sanson’s map are Grajul and 
Rodillas ; while Tardajos and Revilla do not ap. 
| pear in it at all. Again, on his way from Astorga 
_ to Burgos, Gil Blas says he passed through Ponte de 
Mula, which Llorente says should be Puente-dura; 
but Le Sage adhered closely to his map. 

Gil Blas says that he and the barber Diego, 
when on their way from Valladolid to Olmedo, 
stopped one night at a place between Moyados 
and Valjuesta. Moyados, says Llorente, should 
be Mojados ; and as there is in all —_ but one 
Valpuesta, and that near the left bank of the 
Ebro, we should read Valdestillas. Sanson, how- 
ever, places Moyadvs and Valpuesta in a line along 
the Duero. 

Captain Rolando tells Gil Blas that the trap- 
door of the souterrain, which he had left open, 
had been seen by a peasant from Luceno as he 
was crossing the wood. There is no place in 
Spain named Luceno, says Llorente; but there is 
in that vicinity a village named Luyego, which 
must be the word Le Sage found in his manu- 
script. In his Sanson, however, he found Luceno 
due east of Cacabelos. 

With respect to Cacabelos I may note what 
| has escaped Llorente, that, in Sanson’s map, 
| Oviedo, Peiiaflor, and Cacabelos are all in a di- 
| rect line from north to south in the direction of 

Astorga; while in the map which I have before 
| me, Peiiaflor does not appear at all, and Cacabe- 
los lies far to the west of the line from Oviedo to 
Astorga; which last place is not at all in the 
direct road from Oviedo to Salamanca, whither 
Gil Blas was going (i. 2). ; 

I must now notice a curious mistake into which 
Le Sage fell, and which could only be rectified 
by one who had Sanson's map before him. It, of 
course, did not escape Llorente. Gil Blas, when 
relating his rag from Madrid to Oviedo 
(x. 1), says: “ We lay the first day at Alcalé de 
Henares, and the second at Segovia.” Nov, 
Segovia lies about north-west of Madrid, while 
Alcala lies due east of thatcity. This route Llorente 
justly pronounces to be impossible. The solution 
is this: —El Pardo is four miles due north of 
Madrid, and the road to Segovia passes through 
| it. Now in Sanson'’s map the name of Alcala de 
Henares is in very large letters, extending all the 
way from El Pardo to Alcalé—the first A being 
close to El Pardo. Le Sage then, who had never 
| been in Spain, thought the name belonged to the 
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town at its left end, and hence his error. I can- 
not, however, explain why he made El Pardo, so 
cose to Madrid, about half way to Segovia. 
Llorente says it must have been Galapagar ; but 
that town is not on the road, and Le Sage cer- 
tainly only made the mistake I have noticed. In 
a previous journey to Segovia (ix. 3), Gil Blas 
says: “ The rest of the night we bowled along the 
Yanzanares . ... We changed horses at Cor- 
nenar.” This last is properly Colmenar in Sanson, 
which is not on the road to Segovia, which road does 
not run along the Manzanares ; but the roads are 
not marked in Sanson’s map, and hence Le Sage’s 
natural error. 

The Spanish claim, I think, has not now a leg 
to stand on. Gil Blas is French, and most 
thoroughly French ; though the scene is in Spain, 
and most of the stories and incidents have been 
taken from Spanish plays, tales, &c. 

Tuos. Keteutrey. 


NOTICEABLE ENTRIES IN THE REGISTERS OF | 


ALLHALLOWS BARKING. 
Book V. 

Contains Marriages only, and is the oldest 
printed Register. It is printed in the form re- 
quired by the Act of 26 Geo. II., entitled “ An 
Act for the better preventing of Clandestine 
Marriages.” The entries range from 1764 to 
1802, and the book is perfect in every respect. 
1766, 28 Jan. Rev’. Hugh Pugh and Mary Bigg by 

license. 

[Pugh was Curate of this parish. ] 

1774, 27 Dect. Ashton Thorpe, D.D. and Mary Neale. 
1778, Ap! 4. Rev4, Henry Du Cane, of Loggeshall, Essex, 
- and Louisa Desmadryl, of this-parish. 

1794, May 6. Henry Butts Owen, Clerk, and Mary Twe- 

; dale of Creeting All Saints. 

[Owen was Curate and Rector of S. Olave, Hart Street, 
for more than 50 years. } 

1797, July 26. John Quiney Adams, Esq., of Boston, in 
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N. America, and Louisa Catherine Johnson, | 


Spinster, of this parish, by license. 

[Adams was son of the Second, and himself afterwards 
the Sixth President of the United States. At the date of 
this marriage Adams was thirty years old, and must 
have been on his way to Berlin, since he was sent dur- 
ing the first year of his father’s presidency (1797) on a 
mission to the Prussian states. ] 

Books VI. to XIII. 
are all modern Registers, printed according to the 
various modern Acts, ‘They contain little more 


than the bare names of unknown individuals. | 


The following from the burial books — with the 

exception of Taylor and Thomas —are also re- 

corded upon monuments in the church : — 

1813, Jany 21. George Bunyon. 

1814, Feb, 25t% Margaret “Taylor, Mary Ann Thomas, 
aged respectively 15 and 14, burnt to death at 
the Custom Ho. Fire on Saturday, 12 Feby. 





1814, at 4 p. 6, Amt. The remains of both in 
the same coffin. 

1816, Nov. 16. John Reed of Peckham. 

1818, Sept. 12. Samuel Walker. 

1822, May 17. Eliz® Sedgewick. 

1824, Feby. 2. John Farrer of Clapham. 

1826, Mar. 17. William Harry Butler, 

1828, July 5. Margaret Nixon. 

1832, June 24. William Garrett. 

1832, Augt 3. William Marishall. 

1835, Oct. 31". Joseph Steele, 90 years. 

1841, Mar. 31. John Drinkald. 

1841, Ap! 27. John Nixon. 

1816, Nov. 7. Henry Gostling White, 42 years Curate of 
this parish, aged 79 years. 

[Formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, Camb., B.A., 1792, 
M.A. 1795; Chaplain to H.R.H. the Duke of Kent; 
Lecturer of Rotherhithe, &c. A distinguished preacher. 
Commemorated by a handsome monument of Gothic 
design on the S. wall, whereon are some verses composed 
by himself, which, however, would not add to his repu- 
tation if quoted for insertion in “ N. & Q.”] 

1849, April 26. Thomas Loud Sedgewick. 
1850, May 11. Frances Mary Hamilton, wife of the 
Curate of the parish. 

[Tomb, a slab on the S. wall. 

Juxtra Turrm. 


KING JAMES I. 


All classes in this country were greatly agitated 
in the year 1618 by the unexpected appearance 
of a large comet, which continued, from the 18th 
of November to the 16th December following, 
not only visible throughout the night, but until 
the sun had almost attained the meridian. The 
queen’s death happening very shortly after its 
first appearance, it was supposed to have predicted 
that event ; subsequently it was thought to have 
foreshadowed the troubles of her daughter, the 
queen of Bohemia. As the people became ac- 
customed to the sight of this mysterious visitant, 
the length of whose tail was estimated at 100,000 
miles, every one was seized with a desire to de- 
termine for himself its right altitude; and, in 
particular, whether its course lay above or below 
the moon. In short, the cometary theory of 
Aristotle was put to the test.* Corbet, the witty 
Bishop of Norwich, in a rhyming epistle to his 
friend Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Aylesbury of 
Sion, thus ridicules this whimsical conduct of the 
profanum vulgus : — 


AND THE COMET OF 1618. 


“ And though wee use noe forward conferringe, 
Nor sende our learned praters to the Kinge, 
Yett every morninge when the Starre doth ryse, 
There is noe blacke for three howers in our eyes; 
But, like a Puritane-dreamer, towarde this light 
All eyes turn’d upwarde—all are zeal and white. 
More: it is doubted this new prodigie 
Will turn tenn schooles to one Astronomie; 
* The best account of this comet will be found in The 
Astronomical Description, with diagrams (London, 4to, 
1619, pp 42), by the celebrated Dr. John Bainbridge. 
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And this analysis wee iustly feare, 

Sith every Arte doth seeke for rescure there; 
Physitians, Lawiers, Glovers on the Stall, 

The shopp-keepers speake mathematics all; 

And though men reade noe Gospell in theis signes, 
Yett all professions have become divines — 

All measurers, from the bodkin to the pyke, 

The mason’s rule, the taylor’s yarde alike, 

Take altitudes; and the early fidlinge knaves 

In flutes and hoeboyes make them Jacob-staves ; 
Lastly, of fingers glasses wee contrive, 

And every fist is made a perspective.” 


(These lines, as the reader will perceive, vary 
from the text of the Bishop's Poems as edited by 
Gilchrist. The above extract has been made from 
the holograph which is preserved in her Majesty's 
State Paper Office.) 


Whilst exposing the folly of his countrymen, | 


Bishop Corbet was careful not to include his 
sovereign in the general censure ; and in so doing 
he was actuated by no spurious loyalty. It will 
be seen in the accompanying lines by King James, 
on the same theme, that “the learned praters” 
to whom the Bishop refers had good cause for not 
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troubling his majesty with their cometary specu- | 


lations, mathematical or divine. James, in fact, 
treated both them and the object of their study 
with the utmost scorn. ‘ The king takes no more 
notice of the blasing starre,” writes Sir Philip 
Mainwaring to the Earl of Arundel, “then he 
hath alwayes done of the day-starre, nor will ac- 
knowledge it for any other” (quoted in Nichols’s 
Progresses of James I.). When, however, the 
royal pedant condescended to expatiate on the 
popular subject, his language savoured less of the 


palace than of the hovel, or less of the schools than | 


of the stews. “Concerning the blazing starre,” 
writes the Rev. Thomas Lorkin to Sir Thomas 
Pickering, “ his majesty, they say, swears it is no- 
thing else but Venus with a firebrand in her F 
(Court and Times of James I., ii. 110). 
The king, it is well known, devoted a spare 
hour occasionally to Poetical Exercises, which 
were duly distributed for the edification of his 
people. The following highly characteristic pro- 
duction of his muse-——which, for obvious reasons, 
most probably was withheld from their know- 
ledge as well as from their eyes—is now for the first 
time printed. It is preserved in the State Paper 
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“ Yee men of Brittayne, wherefore gaze ve so 


Upon an angry starre? When as yee knowe 
The Sun must turne to darke, the Moone to dloodde, 
And then t’will bee too late to turne to good. 
O! bee soe happy then while Time doth last, 
As to remember Doomesday is not past: 
And misinterpret not, with vayne conceyte, 
The character you see on heaven’s heighte; 
Which though it bringe the world some newes from 
Fate, 
The letter is such as none can it translate; 
And for to guesse at God Almighties minde, 
Were such a thinge might cozen all mankinde: 
Therefore I wish thee, curious man, to keepe 
His rash imaginations till hee sleepe : 
Then let him dreame of famine, plague, and warre, 
And thinke the match with Spayne hath rays’de this 
starre ; 
And let him thinke that I, theyr Prince and mynion, 
Will shortly change, or, which is worse, Religion. 
And that hee may have nothing else to feare, 
Let him walk Paules, and meete the Divell there; 
Or, if hee bee a Puritan, and scapes, 
Jesuites salute him in theyr proper shapes: 
These jealousies I would not have bee treason, 
In him whose fancy overrules his reason ; 
Yet to bee sure hee did noe hurt, ’twere fitt 
Hee should be bold to pray for no more witt, 
But only to conceale his dreame—for there 
Are they that would believe all hee dares feare. 
«“ Jaconus Rex.” 
Gwa ter Owars. 


Minor Aotes. 


Tue Bopy or Cuartes V. seen By Mr. Bacx- 
rorp.—The following account is taken from Mr. 


| Stirling’s Cloister Life of Charles V. (2nd edit. 


p. 254). The writer, however, does not vouch 
for its perfect correctness, because Mr. Beckford 
has left no note or memorandum of the fact ; and 
hence the date and the names of the other wit 


| nesses of this singular spectacle are now probably 


Office (Dom. Jas. [., vol. civ. 16 Dec., 1618). | 


The lines confirm in a remarkable manner the 
persistent folly of James in prosecuting a Spanish 
alliance for his unfortunate heir, and his studied 
contempt for the disapprobation and alarm of his 
subjects caused by his policy. It will be seen, 
too, that the royal poetaster was a true, if an 
involuntary, prophet: for (mutatis mutandis) the 
“dream of famine, plague, and war,” became a 
terrible reality to his family; whose misfortunes, 
it is not too much to say, sprung out of the pro- 
posed “match with Spayne.” 


| remains, were then still at the Escorial. 


lost, unless some of your readers can throw aly 
additional light on the subject. In a note (p. 254) 
Mr. Stirling acknowledges that he is indebted to 
the Duchess of Hamilton, the daughter of Mr. 
Beckford, for the account which I now send 
you: — 

“ Mr. Beckford used to relate that, when he was leaving 
Madrid Charles III., as a parting civility, desired t 
know,what favour he would accept at his hands. The 
boon asked and granted, was leave to see the face 
Charles V. in order to test the fidelity of the portraits by 
Titian. ‘The finest portraits of Charles, as well as his 
The marble 
sarcophagus being moved from its niche, and the lid 
raised, the lights of the Pantheon once more gleamed 
the features of the dead Emperor. The pale brow a 
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“ , 
cheek; the slightly aquiline nose; the protruding lower | 
ig; the heavy Burgundian lip; and the sad and 
thoughtful expression—remained nearly as the Venetian 
had painted them, and unchanged since the eyelids had 
been closed by Quixada. There, too, were the sprigs of 
thyme, seen by Philip IV.; and gathered, seven ages 
before, in the woods of Yuste.” 

Mr. Beckford’s Letlers from Spain, show that 
he visited the Escorial at the close of 1787. (See 
Beckford’s Italy, with Sketches from Spain and 
Portugal, vol. ii. London, 1834.) J. Darron. 

Norwich. 


Hupesranp Jacos, Port anp DramatistT. — 
Hildebrand Jacob, Esq., was author of — 


1. Bedlam; a poem. London, 4to, 1723. 


2, The Fatal Constancy; a tragedy. London, 8vo, 


23, 
3. Works containing Poems on various Subjects and 
Occasions. London, 8vo, 1735. 

4, Epistle to a Person of Quality. London, fol. 1735. 

5. Epistle to Mother Lodge; a poem. London, fol. 
Liou. 

6. The Prades’ Purgatory ; a poem. London, —— 1736. 

7. The Unequal Match; a poem. London, 1736. 

& Patriotick Love; a poem. London, 1736. 

9, — Clara; a poem. (Two editions.) London, 
— 11db. 

10. The Nest of Plays: consisting of three comedies 
viz. The Prodigal Reformed; The Happy Constanc 
The Tryal of Conjugal Love. London, 8vo, 1738. 

These works have been attributed to Hilde- 
brand Jacob, Esq., who succeeded to the baro- 
netey March 31, 1740, and died Nov. 4, 1790; 
when he is said to have been aged seventy-six. 
(Nichols's Zit. Anecdotes, i. 60, 61, 83; Biog. 
Dram.; Carlisle’s Family of Bland, 43.) 

Now, in 1723, Sir Hildebrand Jacob was not 
above nine years old, assuming the statement of 
his age at the time of his death to be correct ; but 
its accuracy is open to question, as in 1741 he 
was a student at Oxford. (Wotton’s Baronetage, 
ul. 452.) 

I think there can hardly be a doubt that Hilde- 
brand Jacob, the poet and dramatist, was the 
father of the baronet of that name, viz. Hilde- 
brand Jacob, Esq., who died June 3, 1739.* 

C. H. Cooper. 


Toaps 1x Rocxs.— The following extract, 
which I copy from this day’s Times (April 16) is, 
I think, sufficiently interesting to be preserved in 
your pages : — 

“Toaps in THE Hote.—Sir A. P. Gordon Cumming 
Wnites to the Elgin Courier: ‘In cutting the Inverness 
and Perth Railway through the Lochnavandah Park on 
Altyre, we have unceremoniously trespassed on the pri- 
vacy and retirement of a numerous colony of ancient 
toads. The cutting is here from 20 to 25 feet deep, the 
lower part being through from 10 to 16 feet of freestone 
and red conglomerate. The interesting old residents are 
found in the red freestone about 15 to 20 feet below the 








es, 
Vv; 


surface, where they certainly must have been several | 


uineteen years’ leases out on the land above them. They 


[* See “N. & Q.” 254 §, iii, 76.—Ep.] 
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are sometimes turned out by the heavy handpick or the 
great iron crowbar; but a blast of powder, of which a 
vast amount is here expended, seems to cause the greatest 
upset in the establishment, as a shot is sometimes the 
means of exposing as many as a dozen of the sleepy old 
fellows. They seem none the worse for their long re- 
pose, but after giving a few winks at the ‘ new light’ 
thus suddenly let in upon them, and taking several gasps 
of the unwonted air, they leisurely and deliberately pro- 
ceed to hop and crawl down the line along the small 
watercourse towards the lower fields. I have seen them 
in numbers, and some of the men have counted above 


forty at once.’— Scotsman.” 
W. 1. S. Horton. 


Tue Sprrritvacists. — Happening to have just 
perused the account of the Orleans Ghost in 
D'Aubigné’s Reformation in the Time of Calvin, 
book 1. ¢c. xxxv. pp. 364-374, just before the 
arrival of my Saturday Review, which contains an 
able article on Incidents of my Life, by D. D. 
Home, I could not help being struck with the 
resemblance between the course of action adopted 
by the sham spirit in the one case, and the (as 
we are wished to believe) bond fide spirits which 
come at Mr. Home's bidding in the present day. 

The Orleans ghost, not being permitted to 
speak, answered by signs, in the approved fashion. 
For “ yes,” it gave two knocks, for “no,” three ; 
and no doubt if Protestantism had not been in 
the ascendant at the time, it would have retained 
its character to this day. 

But Francis I., whatever his bad points, was 
“no bigot.” Judges were appointed to investi- 
gate the matter: a novice was found to have been 
the rogue in the play ; and on being assured that 
he should have the protection of the king, and 
never return into the hands of the monks, he 
confessed as follows : — 

“ T made a hole in the roof, to which I applied my ear, 
to hear what the provincial said tome from below. Then 
I struck a plank which I held in my hand, and hit it 
hard enough for the noise to be heard by all the reverend 
fathers beneath. That was all the fun.” 

It turned out, in that instance, no fun for the 
monks; and though, in these days, one does not 
advocate a recurrence to the system of “ witch- 
finding,” yet it might not hurt the prospects of 
common sense if the penalty of exposed imposture 
were at least a ducking. : 

At any rate, the chapter of D’Aubigne to 
which I have referred is suggestive. A. 


Curtous Apvertissment.—I lately received 
some reprints of old journals published in the 
seventeenth century. They generally contain 
advertisements immediately following the last 
paragraph of news. One of these, the Common- 
wealth Mercury of the week between September 2 
and 9, 1658, is surrounded with a deep black 
border. It announces the decease of his Highness 
| Oliver the Lord Protector, the particulars of his 
illness, and the proceedings taken upon its fatal 
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termination. The last paragraph records the 
official communication of the event to the foreign 
residents and diplomatic body, and then follows 
this advertisement : — 

“ There is lately published, A few Sighs from Hell, or 
the Groans of a damned Soul, being an exposition of 
words in the 16th of Luke, concerning the Rich Man and 
the Beggar, wherein is discovered the lamentable state 
of the d—d, their cries, their desires in their distresses, 
with the determination of God upon them. A good word 
of warning to sinners, both old and young, to take into 
consideration betimes, lest they come into the same place 
of torment. By that poor servant of J. C., John Bunyan. 
Sold by M. Wright, at the King’s Head in the Old 
Bailey.” 


Could so suggestive an advertisement have been 


inserted intentionally or per incuriam? If the 
former, the publisher must have been very bold ; 
if the latter, very blind. We know that other 
parties besides that of the Royalists hated the 


regicide and usurper, but one could scarcely 


imagine that any hatred could be so hard-hearted 
as to be gratified by a kick at the dead wolf (as 
Col. Titus called him) upon the earliest possible 
opportunity, although Bunyan himself probably 
entertained but small hope of the spiritual safety 
of most Presbyterians and Independents; at all 
events, such an advertisement was curiously timed 


J. R. 


Trrocrarnmicat Mepars.—I beg to add to 
Mr. Buape's short list of typographical medals 
(5"¢ §. iii, 248), and would be obliged by any 
of your correspondents informing me on what 
occasion it was struck, 


Ob. “comes . consitionum.” Female figure 


(Silence) seated on a bale: her left arm resting | 


on a book, placed on an altar, on which is in- 
scribed “yicir . vim . virtus,” and the arms of 
Harlaem. Ez. “wartem.” Rev. “arte . ET. 
MARTE.” Bellona seated on a printing press: in 
her right-hand a shield, resting on the wall of a 
town; in her left a compositor’s stick, a ship, and 
awreath. Her right foot is placed on a vase— 
“spare” on the rim— discharging water: behind 
her another vase, discharging printing types. 
Ex, “DAM, CAPT : TYP. INV: URB. DEFEN.” 


Ino. H. 


Queries. 


Jones's Account or Anerystwitn, 1779. — 
What library contains a copy of this work ? 
N. H. N. 


AvutHor quotep ny Dr. Trencnu.— In his 
Hulsean Lectures, Cambridge, 1854, Dean Trench 
quotes a striking passage at p. 308, without giving 
the author's name. He says,— 

“TI borrow these remarkable words from the answer of 
one whose position gave him full right to speak, to the 
proposal for publishing an expurgated edition of the 
Classics for the use of schools... . . . * This lesson they 


rentemiie 
will teach you, that refinement of intellect will not purify 
the heart; that great mental endowments may coexi¢ 
with great moral insensibility; that vigour of under. 
standing and delicacy of taste will not reform the worl, 
You see that these have been tried and found wanting, 
Something more is needed.’ ” ’ 

Who is the author? Dr. Arnold ? 


Errtonnacu, 


Masor Bernarpi.— Can some of the readers 
of “N. & Q.” answer the following inquiries? — 

1. Was Major John Bernardi, who was said to 
have been concerned in the Rookwood conspiracy, 
ever released from Newgate, and where did he 
die ? 

2. Have we any information concerning him 
subsequent to the publication of his narrative 
(1729), and if so, where ? * 

3. What are supposed to be the reasons for the 
continuance of his imprisonment by the different 
acts, 1 Anne, cap. 29; 1 Geo. I. cap. 8; 1 Geo. IL 
cap. 4? R. W. 


CANARIES NATURALISED. — Lewis, in the Topo- 
graphical Dictionary, under “ Puddington, Bei- 
fordshire,” states that “canary birds in a wild 
state are often found in the neighbourhood;” if s, 
they must probably have escaped from some aviary, 
It is a district on the borders of Northampton- 
shire, more celebrated for the rare beauty of its 
village churches than amenity of climate or pas- 
toral scenery. Is there any record of these charm- 
ing birds becoming naturalised in this country, 
and enduring the occasional severity of our win- 
ters ? Tuomas E, Wrxninerox. 

Stanford Court, Worcester. 

Ricnarp Carton published, in 1601, a col- 
lection of Madrigals to Five Voyces. He had in 
the year preceding contributed a madrigal to 
The Triumphs of Oriana, published under the 
editorship of Thomas Morley. On the title-page 
of his Madrigals, he describes himself as “ Preist, 
Batchelor in Musique.” He is not, however, in- 
cluded amongst the Athene of either University 
by Wood, or the Messrs. Cooper, and is only in- 
cidentally named in the Fasti of the former. He 
dates the preface to his Madrigals “ from Nor- 
wich ;” whence I conjecture he may have beens 
minor-canon of the cathedral, or have held some 
other church preferment in that city. His collee- 
tion, which contains twenty-one madrigals, is one 
of the rarest of its class, and is not mentioned 
either by Hawkins or Burney. I shall be obliged 
to any correspondent who can supply any inform- 
ation concerning him, W. H. Husk. 


Civitas AND Pacus.—I find in S. Turner's 
History of the Anglo-Saxons, edit. 1820, pp. 215, 
216, the following assertions : — 

“Tt was usual with the Romans to partition their con- 
quests into districts called civitates. In Gaul, during the 
fifth century, there were 115 civitates; each of these had 
its capital city, in which resided a senate whose jurisdie- 
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as 
tion extended over all the pagi which composed the ter- 
ritory of the civitas.” 

Turner quotes Du Bos, who says the same 
things, but gives no authorities. What are the 
aithorities for this use both of civitas and pagus ? 

C. 

DutcumRAcuaAn.—James Houston, of Dulchira- 
chan, is one of the Highland chiefs who sign the 
well-known letter in 1714. Where is the place ? 

2. ©. 


Ay Exrcanation Wantep of the following 
passage, Which occurs in the authorised transla- 
tion of Les Miserables, vol. i. c. liv. p. 214: — 

“This morning I was looking at the dust on the man- 
tel-piece, and I had a notion that I should soon see 
Cosette again.” 

Does this come under the head of Folk Lore ? 

Sr. Swiruin. 


Ars or Goutaine. — The arms of the Breton 
family of Goulaine (Barons de Faouét and Mar- 
quises de Goulaine) are the royal arms of England 
and France dimidiated. I should be glad to 
learn on what occasion they were conferred, as 
both they and the motto (“ A cettuy-ci, & cettui- 
li, j'accorde les couronnes™) are evidently allu- 
sive to some historical fact. J. Woopwarp. 


Ksicuts or St. Joun AND THE FREEMASONS.— 
The various articles which have appeared lately 
in“N. & Q.” on the above Order have naturally 
led to an inquiry which I hope some correspondent 
will answer. It is tolerably well known that the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem has long been 
kept up in a certain way by the Freemasons. It 
forms one of the Orders of what they term Masonic 
Knighthood. It is not to be supposed that the 
real authorities of the Order have ever acknow- 
ledged this incorporation with Freemasonry ; but 
it would he interesting to know when, and upon 
what occasion, it took place; and what can be 
the object of continuing what at best must be 
regarded as an assumption, if not something even 
less dignified. F.C. H. 


Tar Lotrarps.—Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” 
throw any light upon the following extract from 
the Liber Metricus of Thomas of Elham : — 


“In specie musce fit Tartareus Draco sumptus, 
Ethan dans pluvios crescere quando tumet : 
Hereticos Serpens sibi sic incorporat Orci. 
Ut sapiant avo lumina tincta vorant.” 
LI. 1282-85. 

.“ Nota [it is added in the margin] quod Lollardi re- 
Cpiant demonem in specie muscz, et sic incorporatur in 
iis Sathanus.” 


What interpretation is to be put upon this 


| 


Marks or Baruamvitte.—Who is author 
of Poems by Marks of Barhamville, New York, 
1850? This is noticed along with other poetical 
volumes in a review in Fraser's Magazine, June, 
1850. R. 1. 


Monosytriantc Surnames.—Is there any theory 
extant with regard to the origin of these names, 
particularly when terminating with a double con- 
sonant, as, for instance, Budd, Dodd, Sugg, Tegg ; 
and which, moreover, have this peculiarity, that in 
former times they were spelt with a final e ? 

L. E. D. 


Tuomas Picton.—The first publication of John 
Fox (the celebrated author of the Buok of Mar- 


| tyrs), which is entitled,— 


strange charge of the Lollards transforming the | 


Devil into a fly, as related in the first line? And 
what is the meaning of “sapiant ayo” in the 


last ? G. O. 


“ De non plectendis Morte adulteris consultatio Johan- 
nis Foxi. Impressum Londini per Hugonem Syngleto- 
num, sub intersignio D. Augustini, Anno Domini M.D. 
1548 "— 
is preceded by a dedication which the author thus 
introduces: “ Generoso viro Thome Pictono, 
I, Foxus salutum et pacem in Christo.” Can any 
of your correspondents give me any information 
as to this Thomas Picton? M. C. J. 

Liverpool. 


PoxiticaLt Squis.—Allow me to submit to your 
notice a political squib, the words of which I very 
much want to recover. It begins,— 

“ A handful of silver he left us 
For a ribbon to hang on his coat.” 
I cannot remember more. Perhaps some of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.” will be able to recover the 
words, and say to whom it alludes. Batuos. 


QvorTaTions. — 

“Softer than the soft Sybarite’s, who cried 
Aloud, because his feelings were too tender 
To brook the ruffled rose-leaf by his side.” 

I shall be greatly obliged if any correspondent 
of “N. & Q.” can direct me to the work in which 
these modern lines occur; and, above all, to the 
source, classical or other, from which the allusion 
to the rose-leaf is borrowed. d 


Can the source of the following quotation be 
supplied through the columns of “ N. & Q.”? 
“ Presentia calcantes, eterna speculamur.” 
MANCcUNIENSIS. 


Sunpry Queries.—I have only access to the 
first edition of Mr. Lower’s work on Surnames, 
and should feel obliged for information respecting 
the custom of changing the female surname at 
marriage. How and about what time was the 
custom introduced amongst us ? 

What is the derivation of the word “ Twistle” 
occurring in the names of places, especially in 
Lancashire, thus —* Osbaldtwistle,” “* Entwistle,” 
“ Tintwistle ” ? 
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A recent Guide-book to Sark, reviewed in the 
Atheneum, July 20, 1861, says: — 

“The Llarbour beach was, till within the last few 
years, the one Post-office of Sark, and oftentimes each 
islander his own postman, coming down, if he expected 
letters, to look for them on the shore. Great opposition 
was made to any alteration as a breach of the feudal 
system.” 

Can any reader of “ N. & Q.” afford me further 
elucidation of this subject? C. Epwarps. 


Livres on THE SWALLOW. — 
“The swallow! the swallow! she does with her bring 
Soft seasons, and all the delights of the Spring. 
The swallow! the swallow! we’re sure we are right, 
For her back is all black, and her belly all white; 
From Your stores, ye good housewives, produce, if you 
rlease, 
Leu of figs, jugs of wine, and some wheat, and some 
cheese ; 
With some hens’ eggs’ the swallow will well be con- 
tent. 
Must we go, then, or shall we have anything sent ? 
“We will not allow you to do as you choose ; 
To give or give not, to comply or refuse ; 
But will certainly take from its hinges the door, 
Or bear off the good dame as she sits on the floor,— 
She is little and light, we can manage her, sure. 
Open, open the door to the swallow, for we 
Are playful young children, not men, as you see.” 
These lines, which are translated from the Greek 
of Athenzus, I have lately discovered in MS. 
They are appropriate to the present season, and 
may prove acceptable to some of your readers, 
who perhaps may be able to inform me from what 
publication they are taken, and who is their au- 
thor. Tuomas E, Winnincton. 
Tartton.—Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
tell a contributor where he can find a copy of A 


pleasant Ditty between Tarleton and Robyn Good- | 
Cc. W. 


Sellow ?* 


Werts or Prry, Mercy, anp Ever.astinec 
Lire.—In the will of Sir Edmund Shea, or Shaw, 
goldsmith and alderman of London, in 1487 (the 
brother also, I may remark, of the “ Dr. Shaw” of 
Shakspeare), he directs “ 16 rings of fyne gold to 
be graven with the Well of Pitie, the Well of 
Mercie, and the Well of Everlasting Life,” and to 
be given to his friends. What were these symbols? 


M. D. 


Queries with Answers. 


Bartismat Names. —I shall be glad to be in- 
formed by any of the correspondents of “N. & Q.” 
as to what discretion the officiating clergyman has 
in reference to the names given in baptism. Can 
he positively refuse to give children such objection- 
able names as, e. g. Pontius Pilate, Judas Iscariot, 
Beelzebub, Cain, Esau, &c.? I would also men- 

[* According to Mr. Halliwell, in his Introduction to 
Tarlton's Jests (Shakspeare Society), this piece has not 
escaped the ravages of time.—Ep. } 


tion as an objectionable name, though for a dif. 
ferent reason, Emmanuel. E. H. A. 

[The only allusion to baptismal names in Burn’s Eee. 
siastical Law is the following: “ By a constitution of Arch. 
bishop Peccham, ‘The ministers shall take care not to 
permit wanton names, which being pronounced do sound 
to lasciviousness, to be given to children baptized, espe- 
cially of the female sex; and if otherwise it be done, th 
same shall be changed by the Bishop at confirmation’ 
Which being so changed at confirmation (Lord Coke 
says), shall be deemed the lawful one. (1 Inst. 3.)” Mr, 
Phillimore, in his edition of Burn (1842), has no note on 
this passage. } 


Wii: Betxe. — Can any of your readers in- 
form me who and what the person was who wrote 
his name as above? ‘The name is written on the 
fly-leaf of an old MS. book of sermons. One of 
the sermons was “ preached before his Majesty at 
Whitehall, Oct. 31, 1637;" others at “St. Marye’s, 
Cambridge ;" another, on “ Mat. xxvi. 38,” was 
“preached at St. Paul's Crosse on Good firiday, 
April 3, 1629." From the corrections, additions, 
and notes, the MS. is evidently the author's hand- 
writing. W. F. Trecarrnas, 

[ Weare inclined to attribute these sermons to the Rer, 


| William Belke, S.T.P., born in 1602, the son of Joba 


Belke, Esq. of Sheldwick in Kent. Ie was Rector of 
Wootton in 1641, afterwards of Chilham, and then of 
Wickham Breaux, all in Kent. At the Restoration he 
was appointed a Canon in the Third Prebend in Canter- 
bury Cathedral. He died on August 12, 1676, aged 
seventy-four, and was buried in the lower south cross of 
this cathedral, where his gravestone still remains with 
this inscription: “Hic jacet Gulielmus Belke, S.T.P. 
canonicus hujus ecclesie; uxorem habuit Elizabetham 
Thome Hardress de Hardress, in comitatu Cantiano, 
equitis filiam; obiit 12 die Augusti, Anno Domini, 1676, 
etatis sue 74.” — Hasted’s Kent, iv. 609.] 


Wuist. — What is the meaning of the terms 
“ Tenace,” “ Love,” and “ Lurch,” employed by 
Hoyle in his “Instructions for the Game of 
Whist” ? M. D. 


[l. “Tenace” is “holding first and third best cards of 
any suit, and having to play after the person who holds 
the intermediate one.” (Routledge’s Whist Player's 
Hand- Book, 1854.) To give an example. You hold the 
ace and queen of hearts. Your right hand antagonist 
leads a heart, from which you infer that he holds the 
king of the same suit and wishes to draw the ace, in order 
to make his king. You however play the queen, and wit 
the trick; still retaining your ace, ready to win agail 
when he plays his Aing. Under somewhat similar cireum- 
stances in the game of ombre the French have the phrase 
“ demeurer tenace,” “to remain tenacious,” i. e. to hold 
your own, to retain the best card when an attempt 8 
made to draw it. 

2. “Love.” Hoyle’s phrase is, “ when your adversary 
is six or seven love.” ‘This is when your adversary bas 
scored six or seven (of course at Jong whist), and you 
have scored nothing ; “nothing ” and “ love” being with 
card-players equivalent terms; as when we speak of 
“ playing for love.” : 

3. “Lurch.” This term, in connection with whist, 
seems to be passing into disuse. But when your adver 
saries have scored nine, and you win the odd trick, one 


| still hears it occasionally said that you have “saved yout 
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yeh.” This is the phrase used by Hoyle, and implies that 
sou have just escaped losing the game. The “ lurch” in 
cribbage is when one party has marked up and down the 
hoard before the other has “turned the corner.” This, 
ith some players, counts as two games. The loser has 


T 
got the lurch.” 





Gareatus. —I saw the other day at a friend's 
house a copy of the Vulgate, which he had bought 
st Rio. It was a modern edition, printed at 
Vesontio, or Besancon; prefixed was“ S. Hieronymi 
Prologus Galeatus.” What is the meaning of this 
word as here used ? E. H. A. 

[The object of Jerome is to distinguish between au- 
thentic and spurious books. His Prologue may serve as 
a helmeted introduction to all the books of Scripture, 
which we have translated from Hebrew into Latin: so 
that we may be able to know, that whatever is beyond 
these, is to be put among the apocryphal books. (Horne’s 
Introduction, i. 494, edit. 1856). “Galeatus prologus dici- 
tor per metaphoram, inequo ea dicuntur, que faciunt ad 





tuendam auctoritatem libri, cui preponitur. Ita prolo- | 


gum suum inscripsit D. Hieronymus, quem S§. Scripture 
prefixit.”—Facciolati, Lexicon, s. v.] 


Six Tosre Matruew.—Is anything known | 


ofacurious MS. formerly in the collection of Dr. 
Neligan, and described in the appendix to Mr. W. 
H. Smith’s Bacon and Shakspeare ? Crt. 
[About the year 1835, Dr. Neligan printed thirty-five 
copies of an account of this manuscript, entitled “ Brief 
Description of a curious Manuscript, A true historicall 
Relation of the Conversion of Sir Tobie Matthew to the 
Holy Catholic Fayth.” Small 8vo. The original MS. 
was sold at Sotheby’s on August 17, 1855 (lot 178), and 
purchased by Mr. Lilly the bookseller. This is probably 
the manuscript formerly in the possession of the Rev. 
Alban Butler, and which consists of 234 pages, signed 
and sealed by Sir Tobie as an authentic account. It is 
dated September 8, 1640. An abridgment of this manu- 
script by Alban Butler was published in an octavo 
pamphlet of thirty-seven pages in 1795, edited by Charles 
Butler the barrister, and it is much to be regretted the 
whole document was not printed entire. The Life of Sir 
Tobie Matthew would form an excellent subject of his- 
torical biography. ] , 
_ Janconette. — Did this variety of pear take 
its name from any locality in France, or from the 
name of its cultivator ? C.D. 
[We discover no authority for the derivation of this 
word from the name of any person or locality; and ety- 
mologists seem to have nothing to say upon the subject. 
Wethink it not impossible that our neighbours across 
the water may have derived their jargonnelle, on account 
of the partly yellow colour of the fruit, from jargon, a 
kind of yellow stone. “Jargonnelle, Petite poire, mi- 
partie jaune :” “ Jargon, espece de diamant jaune.” Bes- 
cherelle, Dict, Nat.) ; 
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edited by Mr. Hailstone, and printed in the Proceedings of 
the Archeological Institute at York. Seward, in his Anec- 
dotes of Distinguished Persons, edit. 1798, i, 215-230, has 
given fifteen pages of extracts from it, “printed,” he 
says, “for the first time.”’] 

Mannincuan’s Diary. — The Camden Society 
had some intention to publish this Diary, but I 
believe it was never carried out. May I ask how 
is it known to be Manningham’s, and where can I 
obtain any information about him? I have seen 
it stated that he was the author of the saying 
about Dr. Donne's marriage, “ John Donne, Anne 
Donne, Undone.” Cri. 

[ For the discovery of this curious Diary and the iden- 
tification of the writer, Jobn Manningham of the Middle 
Temple, see Hunter's New Illustrations of the Life, Studies, 
and Writings of Shakspeare, ii. 365 376. Izaak Walton 
states that it was Donne himself, who immediately after 
his dismissal from the service of Sir Thomas Egerton, 
“sent a sad letter to his wife to acquaint her with it; 
and after the subscription of his name, writ ‘John Donne, 
Anne Donne, Un-done;’ and God knows it proved too 
true.”’ } 


Replies, 
SHERIDAN AND LORD BELGRAVE’S GREEK. 
(3 S. iii. 209, 294.) 

Among the many improbable and foolish “say- 
ings and doings” so frequently and so unfairly 
attributed to Mr. Sheridan, there cannot be a 
more foolish or improbable story than that quoted 
by your correspondent, Fitzuorktys. Is it to be 
conceived that Mr. Sheridan, when addressing the 
House of Commons, would have ventured to im- 
pose on such an assembly by pretending to quote 
Greek, while he was only uttering gibberish? and 
that Mr. Fox, “who piqued himself” on his 
knowledge of Greek, as well as Lord Belgrave, 


| who has been described as “ a learned and accom- 


plished young nobleman,” should, after such buf- 
foonery, compliment Mr. Sheridan on “ his readi- 
ness of recollection,” and the aptness of the quota- 
tion? The simple truth is tolerably fairly stated 
by your correspondent, J. C., and confirmed by 
the note he quotes from the satirical poem of the 
Pursuits of Literature (1797). There is no doubt 
that Lord Belgrave misquoted a passage from 
some Greek author, and that Mr. Sheridan cor- 


| rected him. There is nothing surprising in this. 
| Mr. Sheridan was probably as good, if not a 


Lapy Anne Currrorp’s Diary.—This is quoted | 


by Collins and Nichols. Is the original manu- 
script in existence, and if so, whereis it? Cpt. 
(From an interesting article on Lady Anne Clifford by 
our valued correspondent, Mr. J. H. MARKLAND, in our 
: 5. xii. 2, it appears that this Diary and other manu- 
“ripts were formerly preserved in Skipton Castle, but it 
longer there. It would have been published by the 
amden Society, but the Council was unable to procure 
any MS. but the abridged one, which was subsequently 





better, Greek scholar than Lord Belgrave, with a 
memory quite as retentive. It is stated in Moore's 
Life, vol. i. p. 16, that at the early age of nine- 
teen he had, in conjunction with his friend Halhed, 
of the same age, translated the seventh Idyl, and 
many other of the lesser poems, of ‘Theocritus, and 
published a translation of Aristenetus in English 
verse. 

In further proof that Lord Belgrave made a 
Greek misquotation on the occasion to which your 
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correspondents refer, I am enabled, from circum- 
stances, to subjoin an unpublished stanza, from 
the original manuscript copy in my possession, of 
the “lampoons” referred to by Mr. Moore, at 
p. 81 of the 2nd vol. of Sheridan's Life, entitled,— 

“ An incomparable new Ballad, which goes excellently 

well to the tune of 
* Mrs. Arne, Mrs. Arne, 

It gives me concara,’ &c. 
proposed and intended to be sung at the opening of the 
Union Parliament-House : — 

“Lord Belgrave, Lord Belgrave, 

Nay, why look so hellgrave ? 
And why do you never now speak ? 

Have the d—d Sunday papers * 

Giv’n your Lordship the vapours, 
Or are you revising your Greek ? 

Lord Belgrave, 
Say, are you revising your Greek? ¢” 
To which are added the following notes : — 

“* Vide his Lordship’s methodistical harangue in sup- 
port of Mr. Wilberforce’s motion to suppress the Sunday 
papers. 

“+ See Debrett’s Reports for a celebrated Greek mis- 
quotation of his Lordships.” 

B.S. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 
(3" S. iii. 6, et seq.) 

Among the most curious remains of our sacred 
lyrical poetry are the Christmas Carols, which 
formed almost the only religious songs of the 
people in England previous to the versifying of 
the Psalms. Many of these are very quaint and 
curious, and it is a subject of regret that they 
have never .been properly collected. Some few 
years since a MS, turned up in one of the Oxford 
Colleges containing some most valuable inedited 
specimens. This highly interesting volume was 
pointed out to my notice, immediately after its 


discovery by the present learned and courteous | 


Oxford librarian, and I hope soon to take some 
steps to lay it before the public in a printed 
shape. 

When I printed the version of “I saw three 
ships,” in my small volume of Christmas Carols 
with the Tunes, I was not aware of the existence 
of the following rude lines, some of which are the 
original of the “ quaint conceits” in the more 
modern Carol. The extract is from a rare volume 
entitled : — 

“Cantas, Songs, and Fancies, to three, four, or five 
Parts, both apt for voices and viols. With a brief Intro- 
duction to Musick, as is taught by Thomas Davidson, 
in the Musick-School of Aberdene. 
corrected and enlarged. Aberdene, printed by John 
Forbes, and are to be sold at his shop, Anno Domini, 
M.DC.LXVI. 

“ All sones of Adam, rise up with me, 

Go praise the blessed Trinitie ; 

Cry Kyrie, with Hosanna, 

Sing Alleluja now; 


Second Edition, | 





Save us all, Emanzel. 
Then spake the Archangel Gabriel, 
Said, Ave Mary milde, 
The Lord of Lords is with thee, 
Now shall you go with childe; 
Ecce ancilla domini. 
Then said the Virgin, as thou hast said, so that it be, 
Welcome to heaven's king. 
There comes a ship far sailing then, 
Saint Michel was the stieres-man ; 
Saint John sate in the horn; 

Our Lord harped, our Lady sang, 

And all the bells of heaven they rang, 
On Christ’s Sonday at morn. 

Then sang the Angels all and some, 
Lauda deum tuum, Sion. 

The sons of Adam answered, then sang, 
Glore be to the God and man, 

The Father and the Sprite, 

Also with honor and perpetual joy.” 

I quite agree with Mr. Holland, who remarks 
in his Psalmists of Britain (i. 220, note), that in 
these early specimens, “ the taste of the Poet is 
often more questionable than his piety, or his 
orthodoxy, especially when, in conformity with 
the religious feeling of the age, the profoundest 
mysteries of ‘God manifest in the’ flesh,’ were 
made the subjects of the most palpable illustra- 
tion.” 

In connection with the present subject, I have 
now before me that rare volume, Ane Copendious 
Buik of Godlie Psalmes and Spirituall Sangis. 
The copy is imperfect, but it is an early edition. 
Of this work, which has been often printed, the 
earliest edition, referred to in the Life of James 
Melville, under the year 1570, is not known to 
exist. Mr. Jolley’s copy, now in the Miller Col- 
lection, is that of 1578. A copy of another edi- 
tion of the work, printed at Edinburgh by 
Robert Smyth, 1600, was sold at the Roxburghe 
sale, and afterwards at George Chalmers’s; both 
editions are considered to be unique. A later 
edition, printed at Edinburgh by Andrew Hart, 
1621, was reprinted in the collection entitled 
Scotish Poems of the Sixteenth Century, edited by 


| Sir John Graham Dalyell, Edinb. 1801. 2 vols. 


| 12mo, 


The “Compendious Buik” contains 
several interesting Carols on the birth of Christ. 
I extract a portion of one of these (the same as 
chosen by Mr. Holland) with the remark, that 
though rude and rough, it contains some touches 
of tenderness and simplicity which appeal directly 
to the heart. 
“ Ane Sang of the birth of Christ, with the tune of Baw 
lulalaw. ° 
“ This day to you is borne ane childe, 
Of Marie meike, and Virgine milde; 
That blissit barne, bining and kynde, 
Sall you rejoyce baith heart and mynd. 
. . * * * . 
“ It is the Lord Christ, God and man, 
He will do for you quhat he can; 
Himself your Saviour hee will bee, 
Fra sinne and hell to make 3ow free. 
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PY 7 . +. 7 * 
And were the warld ten tymes so wyde, 
Cied over with gold and stanes of pride, 
Unworthy jit it were to thee, 

Under thy feit ane stule to bee. 

. . . . . * 
O my deir hert, Soung Jesus : weit, 
Prepare thy creddill in my spreit, 
And I sall rocke thee in my bert, 
And never mair from thee depart.” 

The Carol of “ The Carnal and the Crane,” of 
which Canon Darton quotes the first stanza 
(3 S. iii. 94) may be seen in Sandys's Christmas 
Carols, p. 152. Epwarp F, Rimsautr. 


LOCKE ON THE HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. 
(3° §S. iii. 205.) 

A Note on the order of the composition of the 
books of Locke’s Essay by Mr. Downven, shows 
aminute knowledge of the Essay. I think how- 
ever, that Mr. Dowpen is mistaken in supposing 
that he has settled “beyond question” the order 


inwhich the books of the Essay were composed, | 


and I consider that the extracts which he gives 


prove demonstratively that the fourth book of the | 
Essay was the last in order of composition, and | 


nt the first,as Mr. Dowpen believes he has esta- 
blished. That my opinion is correct will, I think, 
be plain from the following considerations : — 

The dedication of the Essay concerning the 
Hunan Understanding to the Earl of Pembroke 
and Montgomery, bears the date of May 24, 1689; 
and in that dedication Locke states that the Essay 
“is grown up,” and “has ventured into the 


world.” We have, therefore, Locke’s own state- | 


= that the work was complete on May 24, 
689. 

The extract given by Mr. Dowpen from the 
fourth book, in which the date July 10, 1688, oc- 
curs, is taken from ch. xi. 
bes states he has established “ beyond question ”) 


Now, if (as Mr. Dow- | 


the fourth book was the first in order of composi- | 
tion, since Locke tells us the Essay was complete | 


on May 24, 1689, it will follow that the whole of 
the Essay on the Human Understanding (with the 
exception of the first ten chapters of Book tv.) 
¥as composed in the interval between July 10, 
1688, and May 24, 1689; that is, in the space of 
‘en months and fourteen days! 

Respecting the passage quoted by Mr. Dow- 
bes from Book 11. ch. xiv. § 30, it seems natural 


enough that Locke should have inserted after the | 


vords, “the present year,” the date of the year in 
Which the Essay was first published. It would 
‘pear strange to read in a book published for the 
frst time on May 24, 1863, the words “ this 
Present year, 1862.” Be that as it may, it is 
tecessary to adopt this or some like conjecture, 


or believe a manifest absurdity; viz. that the 
Essay was composed in ten months and fourteen 
days: an essay which Locke tells us (see Epist. to 
the Reader) was “ written by incoherent parcels; 
and after long intervals of neglect, resumed again, 
as my humour or occasions permitted.” 

From the wording of the passage from Book rv. 
ch. xi. § 11, quoted by Mr. Downes, it is evi- 
dent that the date mentioned in it, July 10, 1688, 
is that of the day before the composition of the 
passage. If this date be correct (and Locke could 
have no reason for a misstatement), there would 
remain ten months, only a reasonable time for 
writing the remaining ten chapters of Book 1v., 
and for correcting and revising the whole. I there- 
fore conclude that the fourth book was the last in 
order of composition, as it is in arrangement, of 
the books of Locke's Essay. 

That this conclusion is in direct contradiction 
to Dugald Stewart's conjecture, that the fourth 
book of the Essay was the first composed, I am 
fully aware; but the data on which I have argued 
| are derived from Locke's work, and my reasoning, 
I venture to say, is correct. In support of my 
conclusion, I refer my readers to Locke's Essay, 
Book ut. ch. ix. § 21, where he says, “ But when 
having passed over the original and composition of 
our ideas I began to examine the extent and certainty 
| of our knowledge, I found it had so near a connec- 

tion with words that unless their force and manner 

of signification were first well observed there 
| could be very little said clearly and pertinently 
concerning knowledge, from which it clearly fol- 
| lows that the three books of the Essay were written 
| before the fourth. 

I may give as an instance of the carelessness 
with which Dugald Stewart appears to have read 
Locke that he states, that “the name of Descartes 
does not once occur in Locke's work.” Whereas 
in Locke's celebrated ‘chapter on Maxims, Des- 
| cartes is mentioned no less than three times. 

Davin Lyncu, 
Student of Trinity College, Dublin. 





THE KNIGHTS OF ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM. 
(3°¢ §. iii. 270, 289.) 

I thought that the extinction of the English 
Langue of the Order of the Knights of Malta was 
now an admitted fact, and the Insignia, when now 
conferred upon English subjects, must be consi- 
dered in the same light as that of any other foreign 
order. 

You seem, however, to have correspondents in- 


| terested upon the subject, and having some time 


since endeavoured to learn the history of the se- 
paration of the English from the other Langues, 
I send you the result at which I arrive, and which 
led to the conclusion that the English Langue 
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does not exist under any legal foundation ; nor is 
it recognised by the governing authorities of the 
surviving foreign Langues. 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem, once the 
most celebrated equestrian order, combining a 
military with a ‘religious character, and possessed 
originally of large revenues, has been known 
throughout Europe under the several designa- 
tions of Knights Hospitallers of St. John, Knights 
of Rhodes, and Knights of Malta. 

From its earliest foundation, an English branch 
or Langue of this Order was united to the original 
body, and the Grand Prior of England, under the 
title of “The Prior of St. John of Jerusalem,” 
had place and seat in Parliament. The Order is 
said to have been introduced into Scotland under 
King David I. (1124), and into Ireland by the 
Earl of Pembroke about 1174. 

The house or hospital of the English branch 
was at Clerkenwell, and the Order was counte- 


de Litta (whom he had dispatched to St. Peters. 
burgh) returned. Ferdinand de Hompesch was 
elected in his place Grand Master; he was , 
member of the German Langue; had been an. 
bassador of the Order at the court of Vienng, 
and afterwards Grand Bailiff of Brandenburgh, 
Chief of the Anglo-Bavarian Langue, added ty 
the Order in 1782. 

The Emperor Paul had just succeeded to’ the 
crown, and, yielding to Rohan’s solicitations, Te. 
stored to the Order their possessions in Poland, 
which had fallen to Russia upon the partition of 
that kingdom, and converted the Polish Priory, 
largely augmented in revenue, into a Russian 
Priory. On November 29, the emperor was de- 


| corated with the Grand Cross of the Order, and 


nanced by the pontiff and every potentate in | 


Europe. 

In the commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (1322), the Order, by a decree of its Chapter 
held at Montpelier (or Avignon, as some writers 
say), was divided into seven Langues or Nations ; 
and in that council England was placed sixth in 
rank, and soon afterwards an eighth division was 


assumed the title of “ Protector of the Order of 
Malta.” 

The great body of the knighthood, who, upon 
their expulsion from Malta became destitute, pro. 
ceeded to Russia, the emperor having retained 
the title of “ Protector of the Order;” and although 
the Grand Master, Hompesch, was the undoubted 
head, they assembled in conclave, and elected the 
emperor Grand Master on October 27, 1797." 

The Emperor Paul died in 1801, when Alex- 


| ander, his successor, convened a council of the 


made called Castile and Portugal, so that the | 


Langues or Nations stood thus : — 

Three French—1. Provence; 2. Auvergne; 3. 
France. 4. Italian ; 5. Spanish or Aragon ; 6. Eng- 
lish ; 7. German; 8. Castile and Portugal. 
a lapse of four centuries the overthrow of this in- 
dependent Order has been in great degree accom- 
plished. 

The last locality of the Knights as a body was 
Malta, and its sovereign independence was consi- 
dered extinguished when Napoleon Buonaparte 
in 1798 took possession of that island, and confis- 
cated the estates and revenues of the remaining 
Knights, who were disunited, and had degenerated 
from their former greatness. 

The Order within the limits of France had 


After 


ceased to exist by an enactment of the Constituent | 


Assembly in 1792, Rohan, elected in 1775, being 
at that time Grand Master. 
of June 12, 1798 with the French (Ferdinand de 


By the capitulation | 


Hompesch then Grand Master), Malta was lost to | 
the Order; but it is alleged that the supreme | 
executive authority remained vested in the Grand | 


Mastership and Sacred Council of the Order, and 
that the overthrow of the Order by its expulsion 
from Malta did not affect any one existing Lan- 
guage more than another. 

Rohan, in 1797, foreseeing and fearing the in- 
tentions of the Directory of the French Republic 
to seize upon Malta, had sought the protection 
of the court of Russia for the falling brotherhood, 
but he died on the 13th July before Baili Count 


Order at St. Petersburgh (which called itself the 
“ Sovereign Council of the Order”) on June 22 
in that year, wherein a substitute was — 
for the original mode of election of the Grand 
Mastership, as required by the condition in which 
the Order was then placed. The nomination from 
amongst the names contained in the several lists 
to be returned being left to the Pope as supreme 
chief of the Romish Church, and as superior of all 
religious orders. Under this degree Jobn de To- 
masi was named by the Pope Grand Master, and he 
resided at Catania until-his death in 1805 ; since 
which period the executive functions of the Order 
have been carried on by Lieutenants of the Mas- 
ter in succession down to his Excellency Count 
Colloredo, Lieutenant, who succeeded in 1847, but 
now deceased. 

Whether the nomination of the Emperor Paul 
was informal or imperfect, from the fact of Hon- 
pesch being alive, and not having resigned or sur- 
rendered his office of Grand Master, or from 
a want of the proper elements necessary to $ 
valid election under the statutes, I cannot say; 
but it is clear that the Emperor Paul was pro- 





* The proclamation states the members taking p# 
were only the Bailiffs, Grand Crosses, Commanders, aie 
Knights of the Russian Priory, with all other members of 
the Order of St. John then present in St. Petersburgh, 
being no doubt the fugitive members from Malta. At 
the time of the cession of Malta, there were in the convent 
the following knights:—Of the three French Langues, 
200; Italian, 90; Spanish, 25; Portuguese, 8; Germas, 
4; Anglo-Bavarian, 5; total, 332. Of which number, -> 
were capable of bearing arms. 
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dsimed Grand Master, exercised the office, and 
mas recognised as Grand Master of the Sovereign 
Order by the English Government, by sanctioning 
the grant on Sept. 20, 1799, of a licence, at the 
instance of his Imperial Majesty, to Captain Home 
Riggs Popham, R.N., to receive and bear in his 
omn country the insignia of Commander and 
Knight of the Sacred Sovereign Order, which his 
Imperial Majesty had in that character conferred 
upon that officer. 

‘Under this view the original institution or fra- 
tenity of the Knights Hospitallers of St. Jobn 
would seem never to have ceased, although there 
ws a defaleation or extinction of some of the 
aiginal Langues or nations. The executive, now 
residing at Rome, bas at this time a minister re- 
eived at Vienna as representative of this Sove- 
reign Order, which still bears the character more 
ofa religious than an Equestrian Order. 

The Emperor’s acceptation of office is dated 
November 13, 1798, Hompesch not actually re- 
signing until July 6,1799. His Imperial Majesty 
erected a new Russian Priory for such of his sub- 
jects as were members of the Greek Church, in 
addition to that which existed for those of the 
Church of Rome within his kingdom. 

The English Langue of the Order flourished 
uder a Grand Prior for England during three 
centuries and a half, until its destruction in the 
reign of King Henry VIII. In April, 1540, an 
Act of Parliament passed vesting in the Crown all 
the possessions, castles, manors, churches, houses, 
ic. of the Order of St. John. The site of its 
Priory and its precincts were granted away. Out 
fits revenues certain provisions were made for the 
lute Prior, Sir Richard Weston, the last legitimate 
Grand Prior. Queen Mary, by charter, April 2, 
551, restored, replaced, and refounded the said 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England to 
its former condition, and erected and instituted 
the Priory and Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
in England, under the same title of St. John of 
Ulerkenwell, which it possessed before the said dis- 
solution ; and appointed Sir Thomas Tresham, Knt., 
frior of the said Hospital, and Richard Shelley, 
Tureopolier of the Turcopoliership, &c., and other 
persons, who were formed into a body corporate, 
with perpetual succession under the title of the 
“Prior and Brethren of the Hospital of St. John 
in Jerusalem,” and at the same time transferred to 
them the possessions formerly vested in the Order 
then in the hands of the Crown. 

It is very questionable whether the Charter of 
Queen Mary, incorporating the Prior, Bailiff, and 
Commanders of the Hospital of St. John, can be 
construed to revive or constitute a corporation of 
the English Language: it is to be observed that 
the knights were not included in this charter of 
Reorporation though they formed part of the 
angue of England. 
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The question then arises as to how the society 
in London has acquired any position, and by what 
means the English Langue, said to be extin- 
guished in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, has been 
attempted to be revived. 

The last Grand Prior sat the 1 & 2 parlia- 
ment of Queen Elizabeth; but in the year 1559 
that Queen destroyed the Langue of the Order, 
and it has ever since remained in a defunct state 
until an attempt made in 1782 by the Grand 
Master, De Rohan, to revive it by combining it 
with that of Bavaria, under the title of the “ An- 
glo-Bavarian Langue ;" but this does not in any 
way assist the case of the Society alluded to. 

In the preface to a tract entitled the Ritual of 
Profession of the Knights and Religious Ladies, 
by George Bowyer, Esq., M.P., and Knight of 
the Order (now Sir George Bowyer), it is stated, 
page vi., that in the year 1814 “a Commission of 
the Langues of Provence, Auvergne, and France 
was constituted at Paris, with faculties from 
the Grand Mastership and Sacred Council (as 
appears from the Bull registered in the Chan- 
cery of the Order at Rome) to administer the 
affairs of those three Langues. It was presided 
over by the Baili de Clugny, and then by Prince 
Camille de Rohan, Grand Prior of Aquitaine.” 
This commission at first did many things for the 
benefit of the Order, but the Prince de Rohan 
having died, and the other surviving chiefs of 
the commission having become old and incapa- 
ble, its affairs fell into the hands of an unprin- 
cipled secretary, who made a most illegal and 
dishonest use of the authority of the commission, 
and even usurped powers belonging to the Grand 
Master and Sacred Council, the only Supreme 
Executive Authority of the Order. It has been 
stated (we know not whether truly) that three 
different instruments were given under colour of 
the authority of the commission, bearing dates re- 
spectively June 14, 1826, August 24, and October 
15, 1827, purporting to re-establish the extinct or 
dormant Langue of England; and it has been 
alleged that the objects of those instruments were 
carried into execution by divers {acts between 
1826 and 1831. 

In the year 1825, the proceedings above referred 
to were made known to the Grand Mastership 
and Sacred Council, who then recalled and an- 
nulled the faculties of the commission of Paris, 
and declared void, and protested against its acts 
and proceedings. - Thus ended the unfortunate 
Paris commission; but the secretary and some 
of his associates contumaciously set the authority 
of the Order at defiance, declared themselves a 
permanent Chapter, and among other things, 
it is said, executed the instruments above re- 
ferred to. 

The Commission had no power regarding Eng- 
land, and against the proceedings of this society 
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the protest of the Vice-Chancellor and Secretary 
of the Order, now exercising its functions at Rome, 
is directed. They protest against the Knights so 
nominated by the said society in England being 
considered as having, either in reference to the 
origin of the Order, or at any later period, been con- 
nected with its personal composition or its action; 
and maintain that the Langues of Italy and Ger- 
many are the only ones which retain a legitimate 
existence according to the statutes, with a reser- 
vation in respect to the Grand Bailliewick of 
Brandenburgh. 

The alleged revival of the Order by any pro- 
ceedings taken by Sir Robert Peat as an indivi- 
dual, in 1834, before the Chief Justice, must be a 
mistake. Sir Robert Peat, moreover, was not | 
elected by competent authority. The property | 
acquired by the Hospital under this charter was 
seized by Queen Elizabeth in 1559, and the body 
corporate extinguished. Nothing but a re-grant 
from the crown could restore vitality to the cor- 
poration. 

The assumption of the power of creating or 
electing Knights of St. John by the society in 
London, called “The Sovereign Order of St. 
John of Jerusalem Angliw,” seems to be without 
authority. 

On reference to a copy of the Treaty of Amiens, 
March 25, 1802, especial reference will be found | 
to the subject, under Article X. No. 2, by which 
it seems declared that there should no longer be 
recognised either a French or an English Langue, 
viz. :— 


“The Government of the French Republic and of | 
Great Britain, desirous to place the Order and Island of 
Malta in a state of entire independence with respect to | 
themselves, agree that there shall not be in future either | 
a French or an English Langue; and that no individual 
belonging to either the one or the other of these powers 
shall be admitted into the Order.” 

J.R. 





I can inform Historicus, on the authority of a 
letter from the late Sir Richard Broun, “ Grand 
Secretary to the Langue of England,” that the 
principal agent (“ the Agent General employed 
by the French authorities,” he styles him) of the 
soi-disant French Commission of 1826-7 in the 
work of re-establishing the said “ Langue,” was 
an army tailor, named Currie, who kept a shop 
in Waterloo Place, where he dealt in tartans and 
such like Scottish gear. 

I have every reason to believe that the same 
Mr. Currie was the “ Envoy Extraordinary re- 
presenting the Continental authorities,” men- 
tioned in the Synoptical Sketch, who assisted at a 
Chapter of the “English Knights,” held on | 





January 29, 1831 (vide “N. & Q."; 3" S. iii. | 
271.) 


Indeed, Mr. Currie told me himself that he 


| 





| had acted officially as the Agent of the Order jp 





France (i. e. the soi-disant Capitular Commission) 
in another affair; and Sir Richard Broun, in his 
letter says, that neither he (Sir. R. B.) nor the 
“ English Langue” had ever any personal know. 
ledge of any of the French Knights. 

Historicvs also inquires, What, and who, was 
the Mandataire Général, the Baron Nottred de 
St. Lys? and whether he was the same indi- 
vidual who figured, in 1858, before the Corree. 
tional Police in Paris for trafficking in titles and 


| decorations? Perhaps the following extract from 
Sir R. Broun’s letter may enlighten him on that 


point : — 


“Our papers, of late, have contained paragraphs re- 
lating to the discoveries made in Paris as to the traffic 
in titles, decorations, &c.; and 1 regret to see among the 
names of persons implicated that of the Baron Notret 


| (sic) de St. Lys, with whom, some years back, we had 


correspondence as a Mandataire Général for the Langues 
in France, &c. Judging merely from the style of these 
letters (for we have never seen any of the French Knights 
here *), 1 would have supposed him to be a respectable 
character, more so than the Marquis de M.¢ I now 
begin to suspect that N—— and N t, &c. have been 
imposed upon by the latter, for their diplomas came 
through his hands, &c. &c.” 

I am afraid these disclosures will go far to 
make your readers conclude, that, notwithstanding 
the grandiloquous flourish about the “ French, 
Spanish, ond Pesteqnese Authorities of the Order” 

whose agent Mr. Currie was), and the “ Execu- 
tive Government of the Order concentrated in 
the Paris Commission” (“ N. & Q.” iii. 270), and 
the “ Executive Sovereignty of the Order, which 
may be said to have been exercised exclusively 
by the six Languages, &c.” (“ N. & Q.” ili. 289), 
all which assertions are magnified into extra- 
ordinary importance by the writer of the Synop- 





| tical Sketch (Sir R. Broun), the much vaunted 


re-establishment of the “ Venerable Language of 
England” has been mainly brought about through 
and by the instrumentality of a Tailor, and s 
Chevalier d’ Industrie. INVESTIGATOR. 


Tue Vircis Mary correctinc Our Saviour 
(3"¢ S. ii. 212 ; iii. 240.) — The following extract 
is from Notes of a Residence at Rome in 1846, by 
a Protestant Clergyman, Rev. A. Vicary, B.A.; 
and will probably satisfy the mind of your corre: 
spondent Georce Bouvet : — 

“Leaving the square at Lucca, which contains the 
cathedral, I entered a long and narrow street; and wheo 
I had traversed it for about half a mile, I suddenly came 
upon the ancient and massive church of San Martino. It 


| contains some pictures by the old masters, several altars, 





* The italics are mine. 
+ I suppress names for obvious reasons. 
t Members of the “ Langue of England. 
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s ysual, and a few monuments; but the object that 
ruck me most, and deeply interested my attention, was 
fresco painting on the west end, and on the outside. It 
» completely represents the effect and intention of the 
Roman Catholic religion, that I cannot forbear detailing 
+ minutely here. The Virgin is represented inflicting 
erporal punishment upon the youthful Jesus. She holds 
sod in her hand ; with the other she holds the garments 
fthe child. She is in the act of inflicting punishment. 
The child is in alarm, and its eyes are eagerly directed 
tp St, Anna, the mother of the Virgin, in the background ; 
treating her intercession to escape the cruel ordeal. 
Thelook of the Virgin is not that of affection, but has the 
ern and harsh appearance which we might imagine a 
shoolmistress to have when engaged in a similar occu- 
sation. Under the picture is written, in very legible 
characters: ‘Jure matris rege filium.’ This picture is 
tter executed than those which are generally to be 
and at the corners of the streets, or on the outside of 
the churches.” 
Then follow some ol servat‘ons on the subject, 
which may be found in the North British Review. 
E. D. 

Divixs LeGatron or Moses: Masorites: Dr. 
Savckrorp (3"¢ S. iii. 286.)—The Masora (=tra- 
lition) is the critical or exegetical commentary of 
the Jews on their sacred books. To the Masorites 
ofthe School of Tiberias, early in the sixth cen- 
tury, is usually attributed the invention of the 
vowel points and musical accents, as well as other 
ritical marks designed to facilitate the reading 
and chanting of the Hebrew as a dead language. 
The Tiberias of Buxtorff (1620) enters fully into 
the subject of their labours, which are also discussed 
by Eichhorn on the Old Testament (s. 129, &c.). 
The Masora is exegetical ; the Talmud hermeneu- 
tical and dogmatic. 
hin toGeorge II.) wrote The Sacred and Profane 
History of the World connected. (See the fourth 
edition by Creighton, Lond. 1808.) 

The quotation from the “Society of Gentle- 
nen,” although short, abounds in errors. 

There is no resemblance in the Divine Legation 
of Moses by Warburton, or in the Brief Examin- 
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Dr. Saml. Shuckford (chap- | 


ation, to the work of Dr. Colenso on the Penta- | 


teuch, Joshua, &c.; the latter is merely commenc- 
ing the critical and exegetical investigation of the 
Old Testament, which began in Germany about 
acentury ago, T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 

/_Patxce or Wares anp Princess ALEXANDRA 
" §. iii, 204, 258, 295.) —I submit, with due 
deference to the editor of the Almanac de Gotha, 
that Koch is a much higher authority on a ques- 
won of titles and genealogies than he. The three 
princes named are, I conceive, no more entitled 
tothe style of Landgraves than any of our royal 
Princes are to that of King of England. Koch 
remarks (Tableau des Révolutions, i. 236), that 
*the title of Landgrave came from the House of 
Thuringia to the country of Hesse, which was 
simply a Seigneury. Henri l'Enfant was created 
mee of the Empire in 1292.” According to | 
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Koch's genealogical table, cix., William TX., who 
lost his estates in 1806, had two sons, Frederick 
and William, the latter of whom succeeded him 
as William IL., he having styled himself William 
the First on obtaining the dignity of Elector, 
Feb. 25, 1803. (Penny Cyc., xii. 187.) Neither 
Charles nor Frederick, brothers of William IX. 
or I., nor William son of the last-named Fre- 
derick, the three Princes in question, ever at- 
tained the dignity of Landgrave, nor is there a 
probability that the last-named William ever can, 
as there appear to be three sons of William ILI., 
and two sons of his uncle Charles, enjoying the 
prior right by descent. 

“The Markgraves of Thiiringen assumed the title of 
Landgraves towards the end of the eleventh century, and 
it was obtained in the next century by the Graves of 
Hesse, in whose dominions the title is still borne (with 
the exception of the sovereigns of Hesse-Cassell and 
Hesse- Darmstadt, and their presumptive heirs) by al! the 
members and collateral branches of the reigning families.” 
(Penny Cyc., xiii. 303.) 

The Landgrave was the chief, governor, or judge 
of a territory, corresponding to our Earl, or the 
French Count; whilst the Markgrave was the 
chief, governor, or judge of the frontier, corre- 
sponding to the title Marquess. (Comp. Thierry's 
Merovingian Times, a.p. 593.) 

T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


Rarereu Arms (5" §. iii. 149, 238, 295.)—Sir 
Walter Raleigh used supporters to his arms, by 
virtue of his office, as Lord Warden of the Stan- 
naries. Joun Woopwarp. 

New Shoreham. 


Since my former communication on this subject 
I have discovered a memorandum as follows : — 
“ Walterus Rawleigh, Miles,” (Dugdale). 
“ Quarterly : — 
“1, G. a bend of lozenges A. 
2. 6 martlets on a canton a mullet. 
3. A fess betw. 2 chevrons. 
4. 3 garbs and a chief. 
5. A bend vaire betw. 6 escallops. 
6. An eagle displ. 
7. 3 bucks’ heads cabossed. 
8. 3 garbs in bend betw. 2 bendlets. 
9. Ona bend cott. 3 cinquefoils (or roses). 
10. Ona bend 3 horseshoes.” 

I have copied the memorandum exactly as I 
found it, and am sorry I cannot state further than 
that it is derived from one of Dugdale’s works. 
The second quartering, I have ascertained from 
Papworth’s Ordinary, is for “ Stockhey, quartered 
by Sir W. Raleigh.” Perhaps some of your cor- 
respondents may be able to identify the others. 
I remember to have remarked several genealogical 
and heraldic notices of Sir Walter's family in the 
Harleian Catalogue, but I made no memoranda. 


H. S. G. 
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Donne's Poems (3" S. iii. 308.)— Your account | This account is taken from a work published 
of the different editions of Donne's Poems is cor- | by a General Donkin, in America, in 1777, 
rect as far as it goes, but it omits one point of | C&R 


importance, viz. that some of Donne’s poetical Ferx Seep (1" S. v. 172.) —It is a popula 

mage ey were in print more than twenty years | belief 

vefore the date of the first collected edition of | | ; ‘ante est 

1633. I allude to his “ Anatomy of the World,” | that the fern seed became visible only on S. Joba’ 
he death of Elizabeth D > denahter of Sir | Eve, and at the precise moment of the birth of the Saint. 

on the death of Llizabet 2. ny, oa © i | that it was under the peculiar protection of the Queen ¢ 

Robert Drury ; some copies of which are dated | the Fairies; and that in this awful night the most tre. 

1611, and others 1612. The “ Anatomy of the | mendous conflicts took place for its possession, between 


World” was again printed separately in 1621 and | sorcerers and spirits ; for — 


1625, after which it was included in the volume ‘ The wond’rous one-night seeding fern’ — 

> . y . . 
of 1633. From a passage in one of Donne's Let- | a5 Browne calls it, was conceived not only to confer in- 
ters in 1614 (I have not a copy of them at hand, | visibility at pleasure on those who succeeded in pro- 


so as to be able to supply the particular date), it is | curing it, but it was also esteemed of sovereign potency 
almost certain that some of his Satires had by that Se eee Or eee pag Range po... 
date been printed ; but we know of no such edi- possessed sufficient courage for the enterprise, a 
tion. They had been written as early as 1593. | jieved to watch in solitude during this solemn period, in 
I never saw Lombart’s head of Donne prefixed to | order that they might seize the seed on the instant of its 
the Poems of 1633; but I have a copy of Mar- | appearance.”—Quoted in Drake’s Noontide Leisure, vol. i 
shal’s portrait, struck off in 4to, before that edi- | P- 171. 
tion. Lombart’s head usually precedes Donne's 

Letters. 


Uorts. 
Capetown, S. A. 

J. Payne Cormier. | Tue Prince Consort's Hymn (3™ S. iii. 268,)- 

er ot Gt enn aoe: . Th answer to an inquiry in “N. & Q,,” under the 

Quotation (3"* S. iii, 288.) — The lines begin- | ghove heading, I beg to say that the hymn, “When 


ning — my last hour is close at hand” —the fourth and 
“ Thou didst laugh at sun and breeze,”—- fifth verses of which, commencing “TI shall not in 


are by Mrs. Howitt. Your correspondent « the og ea put ware se Sy the oo 
not quote quite correctly, the third kine should sort’s funera —— transiated irom Ue by if 
stand thus: — of Nicholas Herrman, who died in 1561, by Mr. 
Edgar Bowring. The chorale, to which it ws 

* Thou wast with the reptile broods.” adapted on that occasion, was composed by Nicho- 

Il. Fisuwicx. | las Decius in 1529. It is published by Novell, 

| and edited by Dr. Elvey, organist of St. George’, 

Reotmentat Mepat (3" §. iii. 191, 238.)—The | Windscr. There are two beautiful chorales, com- 
Order of Merit was first established in the British posed by the Prince Consort ; and they are to be 
army in 1767 by Lieut.-Gen. Studholme Hodgson, | found, with the words of Hymns 483 and 486, io 
of the 5th Foot. It consisted of three classes of | the Church Psalter and Hymn Book of Rev. W. 
medals worn at the button hole of the left lappel | Mercer and Mr. Goss, published by Cramer and 


7 


40es 


of the tunic. The first class, given to those of | Co, F. W. Danieu 
seven years good conduct, was of gilt metal: | 99, New Bond Street. 

bearing on one side the badge of the regiment, Joun Goxpie (3™ S. iii. 208.) — There can be 
St. George and the Dragon, with the motto — little doubt but that the Vol. I. of Goldie’s Essays, 


“ ‘ “ » ”? . so 46t Kk ° As 
gh nr Meet - _ on = nro Sth possessed by J. O., has been tampered with fe 
sid the b le 4, = a . oe thr "ae suggested by the owner. The title of my copy® 
side the badge and motto, as above; on the other, complete. It runs: — 

“ Reward of fourteen years’ military merit.” The | a P ‘ aes, Subjects, Moral asl 
third was of similar metal to the second, but was | _“ Essay_on Various Important Su ish Troe {00 
° Shed with the of the soldier to whom it Divine. Being an attempt to distinguish u 
inscribed with the name 1e soldie mM 16 | False Religion. By John Goldie. In Three Volumes 
was given, thus : “i » for twenty-one years’ | [Then follows two texts from Acts and one from Jobe’ 
good and faithful service as a soldier, had re- | Gospel, and a quotation from Pope.] Vol. I. Glasgow 
ceived from his commanding officers the honour- | printed for the Author, and sold by him at — 
able testimony of his merit.” Those who received | MPCCUXxIX. Price Five Shillings and Sixpence ' 





the last wore, on the right breast, in addition, an There are 344 pages in the volume, closing wi 
oval badge of the same colour as the facings, em- | “ Finis.” -. 
broidered, and inscribed with the word “ Merit” Perhaps some reader of “ N. & Q.” may be all 
in gold, to throw further light upon the subject, # ” 


This Order of Merit received the approval and | whether the three volumes were completed. + 
sanction of the Horse Guards in 1832. author, John Goldie, was the person upon whos 
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Burns wrote the lines beginning, “‘O” Goudie, 
terror of the Whigs ;” and, as stated by the au- 
hor of the work, Contemporaries of Burns, he 
sas the very first patron of the Ayrshire plough- 
wan. 

Query, Who was the author of Sketches from 
Ayrshire Poets, Contemporaries of Burns. 

’ W. L. M‘K. 

CossuNCTION OF THE PiaAnets (3° S. iii. 249.) 
The inquiry arising from the remark of Cicero 
(Somn. Scipionis, vii.) as to the period of time 
when all the planets were last in a line, and when 
next they will be so, does not admit of a positive 
reply. The Chinese and the Indians fixed on an 
assumed epoch, by calculating backwards, when 
sme of the planets would be nearly in conjunc- 
tion. The Chinese say that five of them, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, were in con- 
unction from 2514 to 2436 n.c., and that it took 
place just beyond the constellation Che, which oc- 
cupies about 17° of longitude, and the centre of 
which is 6° Piscium. According to the calcula- 
tions of Father De Mailla, all these circumstances 
are verified (within a limit of twelve degrees) -in 
the year 2461 n.c. (Hist. de la Chine, i. 155-158), 
but he has substituted the Moon for Venus. More 
weurate tables than those of Lahire, which he 
wed, might correct this result, which cannot be 
aatirely depended upon. I am not aware that 
ay calculation has been made in reference to a 
fature conjunction of all the planets. It deserves 
wotice that the Chinese reckon a general conjunc- 
tion of sun, moon, and planets in 143,231 B.c. 
(See Hist. of Astron., L. U. K., p.2.) Since these 
culations were made, numerous planets have 
ven discovered between Mars and Jupiter, but 
these might be dealt with as fractions of one 
peanet. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield, 

Persian Customs (3" S. iii. 288.)—Herodotus 
ul, 16) says, “ The Persians hold fire to be a god, 
so that to burn dead bodies is contrary to the in- 
stitutions of both Persians and Egyptians.” He 
ilso says, (i. 131) that he understood the Persians 
acrifice to water. T. J. Bucxron. 


Tam sure that your correspondent S§. S., rela- 
Wwe to verifying the first statement in Herodotus, 
“. that “the Persians would not burn their 
ttad,” &c., will at once be satisfied on referring 
0 Thalia, book iii. ch. xvii, of that author: 
vhere he states the different reasons why both 
the Persians and the Egyptians simultaneously 
rorship fire, and were most averse to desecrating 
that element. I think, in answer to S. S.’s Query for 
“We passage in Herodotus concerning the Persians 
Lot washing the dead, “ because they reverenced 
water," there must be some misapprehension. In 
lis Clio, book i. ch. exxxviii. in Jin., are related 
‘me details of the Persians paying almost adora- 
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tion to rivers ; yet without mention of any super- 
| stitious notion of abstaining from the use of water 
in caring for their dead. Macrinvs. 


Oxrorp axp Campripce Decrees: Prece- 
pence (3° §. iii. 268.) — Graduates of the same 
degree, but of different Universities, take prece- 
dence according to the dates of foundation of their 
several Universities ; thus, a M.A. of Oxford takes 
precedence of a M.A. of Cambridge simply because 
the University of Oxford was founded in 836, and 
therefore before that of Cambridge, which dates 
from 1110. Graduates of the same degree and 
University rank, of course, according to the dates 
of their degrees. This rule, however, holds good 
only where the graduates have no other and supe- 
rior qualification. Cuessporouas, M.A, 

PRISONERS TAKEN AT Moppury Castxe (3" §. 
iii, 268.) —— The Devonshire prisoners, and among 
them Henry Champernon, arrived at Gravesend, 
in the custody of Captain Drake, about Christmas, 
1642. The House of Commons, on the 27th of 
December, made an order for their distribution 
between the Fleet Prison, Winchester House, the 
Compter in Southwark, and the King’s Bench. 
To this last place of confinement were committed 
Henry Champernone, Edmund Tremayne, Tho. 
Wood, Peter Fortesque, Henry Bidlake, and Ro- 
bert Warren, Esquires. (Commons Journals, vol. ii. 
p. 903.) On the 13th of March following an order 
was made that Colonel Hen. Champernoone, in 
company with eight other royalist gentlemen, 
should be removed to Ipswich, and confined either 
in the county or the town gaol. (Com. Journ., 
vol. ii. p. 1001.) On the 19th of September, 1643, 
it was resolved to exchange George Bailye, Wil- 
liam Penvose, Mr. Champernoone, and Tho. Leighe, 
for Captain Butler, Rich. Penwarne, Ensign Hen. 
Kekwiche, and Lieutenant Garrett. (Com. Journ., 
vol. iii. p. 246.) Whitelock made the following 
memorandum about the 29th Jan. 1645 : — 

“ News came from the west that Greenville, in discon- 
tent, had pistolled Colonel Champernoun and his brother.” 
(Whitelock’s Memorials, p. 126, 1732.) 

Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Cuurcues pepicatep To THE Horr GuHost 
(3'@ S. ii. 45, 100.) —In the interesting church of 
St. Nicholas, North-Walsham, Norfulk, there for- 
merly existed five chapels, which were dedicated 
as follows :—To the Holy Ghost, to Corpus Christi, 
to St. John, to St. Thomas, and to St. Margaret ; 
the first of these adds another to our list as above. 

Joun Bowen Row anps. 

Trinity Cuurcu, Hutz (3 §. iii. 193.) — 
Gent’s History of Hull contains a larger collec- 
tion of the monumental inscriptions in Holy 
Trinity Church than is to be found in any other 
printed book. In Warburton’s Collection for 
Hull, Hessle, and the neighbourhood (made in 
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pencil in the summer of 1724) now in the British 
Museum, Lansdowne MS. 923, a number of the 
monumental inscriptions may be found, but the 
collection is not so interesting as the one in Abra- 
ham de la Pryme’s MS. History or Description 
of the Church written in the year 1700. 

Epw. J. Wirson. 


Samvet Rowe (3™ S. ii. 411.) — Your cor- 
respondent was, I think, correct in his conjecture. 
Anthony 4 Wood says of Owen Rowe or Roe, the 
regicide, that he was originally a silkman and 
Colonel of the London Militia.” He got his son 
Samuel Roe made Fellow of All Souls by the 
Commissioners. C.J. R. 


Works or tue Hon. Rosert Boyre (3" §. iii. 
166, 214.) —I have carefully compared the list 
given by ‘AXceds with — 

“ A Catalogue of the Philosophical Books and Tracts, 
written by the Honourable Robert Boyle, Esq'*; together 
with the order of Time wherein each of them hath been 


published respectively. To which is added: A Catalogue | 


of the Theological Books, written by the same author. 
London: Printed for Sam. Smith, at the Sign of the 
Prince’s Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard. 1690.” 


The following is the result of the comparison :— 

Ist. As to discrepancies in the two lists. Smith's 
list gives : — 

A Defence of the Doctrine touching the Spring and 
Weight of the Air, &c. London, 1661. 

An Examen of Mr. Tho. Hobbes’s Dialogus Physicus, 
&ec. London, 1661. 

[The three following —New Experiments, Physico- 
Mechanical, &c.; A Defence of the Doctrine, touching 
the Spring and Weight of the Air, &c.; An Examen of 
Mr. Tho. Hobbes’s Dial. Phys.—were published together 
in one volume 4to, 1662.] 

Some Considerations touching the Usefulness of Ex- 
perimental Natural Philosophy. Second edition, 4to. 
Oxford, 1664. [The first had been published 1663. ] 

On the Usefulness of Natural Philosophy. The second 
Part. 4to. 1669. 

Ditto Ditto. The second Tome. 4to. Oxford, 
1671. 

The Origin of Formes and Qualities, &e. 8vo. 1666. 

Tracts about the Cosmical Qualities of Things, &c. 
8vo. Oxford, 1670. 

Tracts: A Discovery of the admirable Rarefaction of 
the Air, &c. 4to. London, 1670. 

Experiments, Notes, &c., about the Mechanical Origine 
or Production of Divers particular Qualities, &c. 8vo. 
London, 1676, 1690. 

A Discourse of Things above Reason. 8vo. 1681. 

The Glacial, ot Icy Noctiluca. 8yo. London, 1680. 

General Heads for a Natural History of a Country. Phil. 
Trans., April 2, 1666. 

The following additions may be made to the 
list given by ‘AAvedés : — 

Certain Philosophical Essays and other Tracts, with a 
Discourse about the absolute Rest of Bodies. 1662. 4to. 
London, 1669, 

Seraphic Love. 8vo. 1660. 

In addition, Smith's list contains the titles and 
dates of twenty-five contributions of Mr. Boyle to 





| the Philosophical Transactions. These I shall }p 


glad to forward, if they are considered of suff. 
cient interest to find a place in “ N. & Q.” 
J. Barr, 
Bishop Middleham. 


Porrov (3™ S. iii. 151.) — The Roll of Nobles 
has, within the last four years, been published by 
the “ Société des Antiquaires de l'Ouest,” in Poi. 
tiers, in their Proceedings. The Journal d 
Vienne, the local newspaper, also gave it pub. 
licity. 

Tue Core (3° S. iii. 246.) —The quotation from 
the Churchwardens’ Accounts of Allhallows Bark. 
ing is only another proof that copes were con. 
monly worn in parish churches,—a fact denied by 
the author of How shall we Conform to the li 
turgy ? p. 295, 2nd edit. The sale of the cop 
may be illustrated by the following passage from 
Walker's Sufferings of the Clergy, p. 25: — 

“ About the latter end of the same year [1643-4},] 
find also mentioned, in the Journals of the House, a 
order for selling the copes, surplices, &c., in all cathedral, 
collegiate, and parish churches, And by another ordin- 
ance of May 9, 1644, ‘to accomplish the blessed reforma- 
tion so happily begun,’ they enlarged the clause about 
removing of images and pictures, which before was 


| confined to churches, chapels, or places belonging to 


them, to all open places whatsoever; and then proceedel 
to forbid the use of surplices, superstitious vestments, 
&e.; provided that no cross, crucifix, picture, &c., as be- 
fore should ‘ continue upon any plate or other thing usel 
about the worship of God;’ ordered the taking away 0 


| all organs, and in the close commanded that all those 


copes, surplices, superstitious vestments, roods, fonts, and 
organs, be not only taken away, but utterly defaced. 
The Commonwealth found a willing poet ia 
Francis Quarles, who, in his Shepherd's Oracle, 
1644, thus sings : — 
“ Whate’er the Popish bands have built, 
Our hammers shall undo; : 
We'll break their pipes and burn their copes, 
And pull down churches too. 
“ We'll exercise within the groves, 
And teach beneath a tree; 
We'll make a pulpit of a cart, 
And hey! then up go we.” 
Epwarp F, Riwsavtt. 


Hymn sy Kino Cartes I. (3" S. iii. 232.)- 
This hymn is alluded to by Walpole, Royal a 
Noble Authors, i. 137, edit. Park. He says, spea* 
ing of Charles I. : — 

“ This prince, like his father, did not confine himself 
to prose. Bishop Burnet, and from him Mr. Harris (» 
125) has given us a pathetic elegy, said to be written by 
Charles in Carisbrook Castle. The poetry is most = 
couth and unharmonious; but there are strong thoughts 
in it, some good sense, and a strain of majestic pitty. 

It is in the Memoirs of the Duke of ey 
(p. 379) that Burnet prints this hymn ; which be 
tells us he had from a gentleman who waited 0 
the king at the time when it was written, ® 
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—_ | 
wpied it out from the original. It is there en- | 
filed “ Majesty in Misery ; or an Imploration to 
he King of kings.” 

Hume remarks of these stanzas, “ that the truth 
dthe sentiment, rather than the elegince of the | 
axpression, renders them very pathetic ;” “which,” 
ays Bishop Percy (who reprints the hymn in his 
lelics), “is no bad comment upon them.” 

The hymn was certainly believed to be the 
production of the king in the latter part of the 
gventeenth century. It was published by Dr. 
John Wilson, in 1657, in his Psalterium Caurolinum, 
the Devotions of his Sacred Majestie in his Solitudes | 
ad Sufferings, rendered in Verse, set to Music for | 
Three Voices and an Organ or Theorbo; in the 
Eikon Basilike, printed for R. Royston, 1681; and 
atin, in Nat. Thompson's Collection of 86 Loyal | 
Poems, 1685, p. 218. 

Ihave before me an elegant little volume, en- 
titled Miscellanea Sacra; or Poems on Divine and | 
Moral Subjects. Collected by N. Tate, Servant to | 
His Majesty. The second edition, 1698. 

At p.16 are the following lines, which per- 
haps x not be unacceptable to the readers of | 
‘VN &EQ":— 


“UPON A QUIET CONSCIENCE, BY K. CHARLES I. } 


| 


“Close thine eyes and sleep secure, 
Thy soul is safe, thy body sure; } 
He that guards thee, He that keeps, 

Never slumbers, never sleeps. 

A quiet conscience, in a quiet breast, 

Has only peace, has only rest : 

The musick and the mirth of kings 

Are out of tune, unless she sings. 

Then close thine eyes in peace and rest secure, 
No sleep so sweet as thine, no rest so sure.” 


Epwarp F. Rimsautr. 


Jersey Famiuses (3° S. iii. 247.) —Nix Favs- | 
ma will find, in Payne’s Armorial of Jersey 
(published by Le Boutillier, 5, Royal Square, in 
that island), that the origin of the various local 
fmilies is referred respectively to early Norman 
mes, or to the various counties or provinces of 
England or France: and in the immense gallery 
‘heraldic engravings which illustrates this ex- 
tensive work, the same classification seems aimed 
it; for according to the antiquity of the house, 
% are the arms of its members limned severely | 
Norman — a la rénaissance or en aujourd'hui. 
Very copious pedigrees, compiled from family 
records, the insular archives, and parochial regis- 
es; original biographies of eminent Jersey men ; 
‘ogether with jettings and ana of all descriptions, 
‘rm part of the plan of this very interesting, 
tough somewhat unwieldy volume. 

The same author is understood to be collecting 
materials for a similar Armorial of Guernsey : 
aus to complete the family history of the Chan- 
tel Archipelago, the aborigines of which make it 
“cir greatest boast to descend, without much 


mixture, from the ancient Normans ; whose lan- 

guage, and in many cases whose manners, the 

unsophisticated peasantry still retain. 
C2saRIENSIS IN ANGLIA. 


Mepr#vat Contractions (3° §S. iii. 151.) — 
The character referred to has the signification of 
-tz. Thus, the last two letters of such as Fitz, 
Fetz, Establisementz, Tenauntz, are abbreviated 
by this mark in the works printed under the 
direction of the Commissioners of Public Records. 

Wma. Matruews. 


Erxon Bastixe (3™ S. iii. 128, 179, 255.) — 
Bound with my copy of the French edition of 
1649 described by B. S., is a contemporary poem 
entitled : — 

“ Metamorphose 
DES ISLES FORTUNE'ES, 
ala 
Reyne 
Douairiere 
De la Grande Bretagne. 


OpE. 


(Three fleur-de-lys, 
2&1. 

Imprimé 

En l’année MDCXLIx.” 


The dedication to the queen is signed “ D. C.” 
The ode, very irregularly paged, ends at p. 46; 


| followed by “ Apotheose du serenissime Roy de la 


Grande Bretagne, Charles I.,” 8 pp.; “ Pieux de- 
voirs aux Manes Sacres du serenissime Roy de la 
Grande Bretagne, Charles I.” Finishing, at p. 56, 
with an ode to Charles II. 

Mine is marked “a fine copy,” and is elegantly 


| bound, with arms on both covers: Argent, three 


chevrons, gules, encircled with the collars of St. 


| Michael and of the Holy Ghost, and surmounted 


with a ducal coronet. Over the fleur-de-lys on 


| the title-page is written : ‘“* L. de Tressan, Comte 


de Lyon.” 
I wish to place this volume where it would be 
permanently valued. 3. D. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Memoir of « French New Testament, in which the Mass 
and Purgatory are found in the Sacred Text. Together 
with Bishop Kidder’s “ Reflections” on the same. By 
Henry Cotton, D.C.L., Archdeacon of Cashel. Second 
Edition, enlarged. (Bell & Daldy.) 

The tenth and eleventh volumes of our Second Series 
contained a great number of communications upon the 
subject of the French translation of the New Testament 
published at Bordeaux in 1686, in which PurGATory 
and the SAckIFrice OF THE Mass are introduced in plain 
terms into the sacred text itself. This Testament many 
years since attracted the attention of Bishop Kidder, who 
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made it the subject of a Tract, published by him in 1690, 
and which is now almost as scarce as the Testament 
itself. In 1736 this Bordeaux Testament was again 
brought before the British public by one who was well 
qualified to throw light upon it — the Rev. James Serres, 
a native of Geneva, born in 1695, who having been ad- 
mitted into Holy Orders in this country, was appointed 
to the vicarage of Appleby in Lincolnshire, and afterwards 
became Royal Almoner at the Chapel Royal, St. James's. 
Mr. Serres’s Tract is also of great rarity. Archdeacon 
Cotton, in the little volume, whose title we have tran- 
scribed, has reprinted Bishop Kidder’s Reflections, given 
a full account of Mr. Serres’s Tract, and combined with 
them his own researches into the history of the preced- 
ing versions on which the Bordeaux Testament was 
founded, and given in the work generally and in his 
synoptical table, such a bibliographical and critical ac- 
count of this most remarkable book as might be expected 
from so ripe a scholar as the Archdeacon of Cashel. 


Britanno-Roman Inscriptions. With Critical Notes. 
By the Rev. John M‘Caul, LL.D., President of Univer- 
sity College, Toronto. (Longman.) 

It must be very gratifying to English antiquaries to 
find the Britanno-Roman Epigraphy attracting so much 
attention among men of learning in our colonies. The 
present volume is a reprint, with corrections and addi- 
tions, of a series of “ Notes on Latin Inscriptions found in 
Britain,” published by the President of the University 
of Toronto in the Canadian Journal. The volume will, 
we are sure, be very acceptable to students of British 
Archwxology, who will recognise in it that spirit which 
ought to animate all similar researches; namely, not an 
endeavour to prove who is right or who is wrong in the 
interpretation of these monuments, but to ascertain what 
is really the truth. The inscriptions are arranged accord- 
ing to counties, and the work has a good Index. 


Memoirs of Remarkable Misers. By Cyrus Redding. 
In Two Volumes, (Skeet.) 

We have bere a gossiping notice of a number of eccen- 
trics, who have indulged in what Byron designated as 
the good old gentlemanly vice, that of hoarding and sav- 


ing. Mr. Redding’s omission to give his au‘horities, and 
4 = £ 
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and which, with the exception of a capital article on 


| “History of Cyclopedias,” is the only purely }j 
| paper in the number. The fallacies of Colenso and D 


the absence of an index, deprive the work ef its chance of 


becoming one of reference. 

The Empire; a Series of Letters published in “ The 
Daily News,” 1862-1863. By Goldwin Smith. (J. H. & 
J. Parker.) 

Whatever opinion may be held as to the accuracy of 
Mr. Goldwin’s views as to the relationship between colo- 
nies and the mother-country, every one interested in the 
question wiil be glad to see the Series of Letters in which 
these views were enunciated collected into a volume, to 
which reference may conveniently be made. 

The Quarterly Review. The new number of The Quar- 
terly, reflecting perhaps the character of the times, i 
more than usually grave and practical. It opens with a 
valuable exposition of “ The Industrial Resources of 
British India,” and contains another equally so on “ Salmon 
Rearing, Fishing, and Protecting.” A paper on the 
“American War” traces the history of this struggle up 
to the battle of Fredericksbarg, and points out the pro- 
bability of the breaking up of the late United States 
into three great Confederacies at least. That on 
“ Poland,” while showing that an absolutely independent 
Poland is a mere chimera, holds out the hope that 
through the mediation of the European powers Poland 
may obtain security for an improved condition under 
Russian rule. The present depraved taste for Sensation 
Novels is very properly denounced, in a paper so entitled ; 
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son are shown in a very masterly manner in the 
entitled “ Biblical Criticism ;” and an article 
severe on Kinglake’s Crimea, which the reviewer 
nounces as a mischievous book, concludes the p 
Quarterly. 

The Journal of Sacred Literature and Biblical R 
No. V. New Series.—Able articles on the “ Codex § 
ticus,” “ Bossuet,” “ Renan,” “The Bible as the W 


| God,” and the “ Samaritan Pentateuch,” form the 


of the present Number: which contains also, what 
prove invaluable hereafter to literary inquirers, a 
of the voluminous Correspondence on the Sim 
question. An article is promised on the Colenso eq 
versy: the tendency of which is foreshadowed in the 


| mark, that there is something wrong in the position 


Bishop who on Sunday can stand at the altar, ang 


| the people “God spake these words,” and on 


publish a book to prove that we have no evidence dil 
God said anything of the sort. 


The Museum; a Quarterly Magazine of Eduo 
Literature, and Science. No, 1X.—The present ¥ 
contains, among many papers of purely educational & 
terest, three which are of interest to literary g 
“Quoting and Quoters,” “Public Schools in Fiet 
and “ Homeric Translations.” The “ Reviews and 
of Books” well deserve the attention of those 
in education. ® 
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